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Br. Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 


In spite of a prolonged medical 
treatment my sore eye grew worse. 
So I confidently sought help with 
good Brother Meinrad and promised 
to have a holy Mass said in the 
chapel of Our Lady. My petition 
was granted, and the physician dis- 
missed me as cured. A. G. 


In severe distress I asked good 
Brother Meinrad to interecede in my 
behalf and I also promised to have 
a holy Mass said for his glorification. 
The servant of God granted my peti- 
tion. A. M. 


Owing to the intercession of Broth- 
er Meinrad our sick father grew 
rapidly better. We had made two 
novenas to Brother Meinrad, E. J. 


Through the intercession of Broth- 
er Meinrad we received wonderful 
help in serious cases. F.E.M.W.V. 


Our child was afflicted with ton- 
silitis, according to a statement of 
the doctor. We invoked the inter- 
cession of Brother Meinrad, to whom 
we had already made a novena. The 
following morning the doctor de- 
clared the ailment cured. F. R. 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster Helps 


It has been a distinct honor for THE GRAIL to introduce to its 


readers Brother 
m begun. 


Eugster, whose cause for sainthood has 
Various letters of clients who have experienced the 


power of his intercession are here quoted. A holy card bearing 


the picture of Brother Meinrad and a prayer to be said may 
from THE GRAIL. A self-add 


accompany each request. 


be had 


ressed and stamped envelope should 
All favors obtained through prayer to 


Brother Meinrad should be reported to the Reverend Jerome Palmer, 


O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


In a comparatively short time I be- 
came blind in both my eyes. With 
great confidence I recommended my- 
self to the saintly Brother Meinrad 
with the promise to have a Mass said 
in the chapel of Our Lady of Ein- 
siedeln for the glorification of Broth- 
er Meinrad. The servant of God 
heard my prayer and to his inter- 
cession I ascribe the successful oper- 
ation on both of my eyes. Thanks to 
good Brother Meinrad. Z. FI. 


Herewith I wish to report that the 
good Brother Meinrad helped us very 
promptly in two cases of sickness. 
Kindly publish this since I promised 
to have this done. F. W. L. S. 


Through the intercession of Our 
Lady of Einsiedeln and the deceased 
Brother Meinrad I passed a severe 
operation successfully. R.M. 


For three years I suffered severely 
from lung trouble accompanied with 
a heavy cough and expectoration. 
Confidently I invoked Brother Mein- 
rad to intercede for me. My prayer 
was heard. I am cured. O. H. N. 


Brother Meinrad helped us in seek- 
ing employment. To him I render 
most heartfelt thanks. M. 


My mother had an infection on the 
thumb of her right hand. The wound 
seemed to be getting worse and we 
feared that an operation would be 
necessary. We invoked Brother 
Meinrad with the promise to publish 
it if her finger would heal success- 
fully. In a short time her finger 
healed without any medical treat- 
ment. R. H. 


Thanks to good Brother Meinrad 
who, by his intercession helped a 
young lady who was in a very dan- 
gerous condition of health. Th. B. 


Thanks to Brother Meinrad who 
again helped us in a case of distress. 
W. B. 


Our daughter became sick almost 
suddenly. We made a novena to 
Brother Meinrad with the promise to 
publish her cure if wrought through 
his intercession. Brother Meinrad 
helped. From E. B. 


I feared the loss of my wages as 
well as of my property. Then I 
promised to have a holy Mass said 
for the glorification of Brother Mein- 
rad. On that very day I received 
payment contrary to all expectation. 
J. G. 


Through the intercession of Broth- 
er Meinrad I was enabled to 
straighten out a serious Marriage 
difficulty. M.B. 


During the whole summer I sought 
in vain for a position. Confidently I 
prayed to Brother Meinrad. My 
prayers were answered in an aston- 
ishing way. R. M. 

Threugh the intercession of Broth- 
er Meinrad my husband received the 
balance of his salary, which he had 
despaired of obtaining. Mrs. W. 

Through the intercession of the 
Blessed Mother and Brother Meinrad 
I received succor in a great difficul- 
ty. M. 

Many and sincere thanks to the 
Servant of God, Brother Meinrad, for 
providing for our foster son a good 
position as teacher. H. 

Through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and her servant, 
Brother Meinrad our child was cured 
from a severe illness. Th. 

A poor widow through incessant 
prayer to Brother Meinrad succeed- 
ed happily in selling her home. W. 
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Defender of What Faith? 


Dunstan McAndrews, O.S.B. 


¥T IS always interesting to go back to the origin 
s. of institutions; we like to find out why changes 

took place in past times, and one change in- 
teresting to everyone is that by which England, 
formerly one of the strongest Catholic nations, be- 
came in a few short years one of the nations most 
bitterly opposed to all things Catholic. This study 
leads one through a period of schism under Henry 
VIII to a much longer period of heresy under all his 
successors except Mary the Catholic. 


The first thing which must attract attention is 
the state of the Church at the time when Henry 
VIII began his reign. Indeed the land was dis- 
tressed by the long and savage wars between the 
different noble families of England, and much pov- 
erty and general dissatisfaction prevailed. Never- 
theless, the country was thickly dotted with mon- 
asteries, whose members cared for the spiritual 
needs of the country people. In the towns and 
cities the clergy guarded the religion of all. In 
the towns and cities, also, the numerous guilds tend- 
ed te foster religion, for they were much more than 
mere labor organizations. On feast days of the 
Church the guilds took a prominent part in the re- 
ligious celebration. Certainly in England there was 
less reason for overthrowing Catholicism than in 
other parts of Europe. 


That there were certain abuses can not be de- 
nied, but they could have been corrected with less 
drastic means than those which were used. The 
control frequently exercised over ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, and the mixing of politics and religion 
by clerics weakened the spiritual power of the 
Church. The fact that priests and others held sev- 
eral positions and drew profit from benefices with- 
out providing spiritual care increased the expenses 
and frequently separated the priests from their 
people. The wars going on in England made high 
taxes imperative, and this added expense rousing 
dissatisfaction, caused men to lose respect for the 
government. Henry VIII was not the type of man 
to remove these abuses; during the first years of 
his rule they rather increased than diminished. 

Henry VIII came to the throne of England in 
1509 and ruled until 1547. He soon married Cathe- 
rine of Aragon and by this marriage and his other 
relationships was brought into the political whirl- 
pools of Scotland, France, and the Holy Roman Em- 
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pire. Up to the year 1526 he was engaged in the 
ordinary affairs of a ruler—there was a general 
enmity against Scotland, a period of alliance with 
France against the Empire and another period of 
alliance against France. Henry’s chief adviser, 
Cardinal Wolsey, did everything possible to procure 
advantages for England. When Luther began to 
destroy the Catholic religion in Germany, Wolsey 
opposed the introduction of Lutheran and other 
protestant doctrines into England, and Henry with 
the advice and help of various theologians wrote 
such an able defense of the seven sacraments that 
he later received and cherished the title “Defender 
of the Faith” from Leo X and Clement XII. Up 
to the year 1525 people considered Henry to be an 
ordinary Catholic ruler. 


The great change that broke the bonds of friend- 
ship between England and Rome and cast England 
first into schism, then into heresy, did not proceed 
from an intellectual source. Henry was not led 
astray by the arguments of reformers but by the 
charms of one of the ladies of his court. For years 
Henry had lived with his wife, Catherine; she had 
borne him several children of whom Princess Mary 
alone survived. When he fell in love with Anne 
Boleyn, only a divorce from Catherine and a mar- 
riage with Anne would satisfy Henry; Cardinal 
Wolsey received the command to get a declaration 
of nullity of Henry’s first marriage. Though the 
king and Cardinal Wolsey advanced every possible 
argument against the marriage, it could not be 
broken. While a commission studied the case in 
England, various political influences as well as a 
hearty distrust of Henry caused the Pope to recall 
the case to Rome; after long consideration the 
first marriage was called valid. 


During all this time Catherine had made efforts 
to reconcile the king, but he had turned completely 
to Anne, and now when he had to stay with Cathe- 
rine or leave the Church to take Anne, he left the 
Church. Instead of submitting to the decree of the 
Pope, Henry claimed for himself the headship of the 
Church in England. Wolsey’s failure to procure 
what Henry wanted led to his disgrace and replace- 
ment by one of his former assistants, Thomas Crom- 
well. By advice of this man the king took over 
complete control of the Church, defied the Pope, and 
forbade the payment to Rome of the usual contribu- 
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tions. After that it was comparatively simple to 
put the bill granting the divorce through Parlia- 
ment, but several other unforeseen events soon fol- 
lowed which further weakened the church’s position. 


By a legal trick the King made it necessary for 
all members of the clergy to take the Oath of 
Supremacy by which they admitted Henry alone 
was head of the Church in England. The clergy 
at first removed the barb from the oath by inserting 
the words “as far as the law of Christ will allow”; 
nevertheless Henry now had a hold on the clergy 
and any quibbling over the oath was construed as 
high treason. 


It did not take long for the King’s rapacity to 
covet the property of the Church. People sometimes 
think the Church acquired the property unjustly, 
but it had accrued through the ages by donations, 
legacies, and by improvement of what had once been 
waste land. A group of examiners made a visita- 
tion and condemned many small convents which 
were confiscated to the crown. Later all the mon- 
asteries were taken and several abbots and other 
prelates were put to death for refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, or for refusing to accept the 
marriage of Henry and Anne Bolyn. Naturally, 
too, there were occasions where persons gave ih to 
the king and tried in vain to lead others to give up 
the true faith. Nearly all those who were executed 
were either beheaded or were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. In nearly every case the charge was 
high treason which meant any kind of opposition to 
the whims of the monarch. As years went on the 
words of Cardinal Wolsey were more and more veri- 
fied, “Henry is a prince of most royal courage; 
rather than miss any part of his will he will en- 
danger one half of his kingdom... I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes for three hours to- 
gether, to persuade him from his appetite and could 
not prevail.” 


During the last several years of his life what 
time Henry did not devote to seeking new wives he 
spent in the accomplishment of two desires. He 
strove to win Catholics over to his side and to pun- 
ish clergy who resisted him and secondly he tried 
with all his might to keep the German and Swiss 
protestant teachings from getting a foothold in 
England. His ideal was a church precisely like the 
Catholic Church, but subject only to the king of 
England. 


In spite of his vigilance several men who favored 
protestantism got into power. The leader of these 
was Thomas Cranmer, appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury by Henry. Cromwell and several bish- 
ops also belonged to the party and sought to pro- 
mote further changes in the laws of religion. Gra- 





dually the number of those in sympathy with prot. 
estant doctrines increased; as long as the king 
lived, however, they dared not show any open op- 
position to his opinions. On different occasions 
when evangelical missionaries came from Germany 
to spread their beliefs, several were executed, sev- 
eral receded from their belief. A certain M. Lam- 
bert tried to disprove publicly the doctrine of Our 
Lord’s real presence. After long argument before 
the King and several bishops, he was put to death 
as a heretic. Henry’s sixth and last wife, Catherine 
Parr, spoke out in favor of protestant doctrines 
until her temerity in arguing against the King 
nearly caused her death. When she saw her danger 
she disarmed the royal theologian by saying she 
only disputed with him in order to make him forget 
his pains and sickness in the warmth of an argu- 
ment. 

When Henry VIII died, in 1547, his will stated 
that the crown should go to Edward VI, then Queen 
Mary, then Queen Elizabeth. A group of counsel- 
lors was established to guide the youth king. Dur- 
ing the next several years these counsellors, led 
especially by Cranmer, introduced many heretical 
ideas into the Anglican religion. A “Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” replaced both the Missal and Bre- 
viary as well as the books of instruction which 
Henry VIII had issued to the people. Celibacy of 
the clergy was no longer required, and the rite for 
ordaining priests was so changed that the ordina- 
tions were no longer valid. A whole series of 
church laws which led to heresy were enacted. 

Queen Mary followed Edward on the throne, but 
all her valiant attempts to make England Catholic 
only accelerated the growth of Anglicanism and 
Protestantism after her death. Certainly her ef- 
forts were not wasted, but they bore little or no 
permanent fruits. 

When Queen Elizabeth received the crown after 
Queen Mary’s death, everything led her to oppose 
the ancient faith and favor separation from Rome. 
Among her first acts were laws passed to undo all 
the reforms of Queen Mary. Though Elizabeth was 
apparently indifferent to religion, policy led her to 
favor the non-Catholics. The Book of Common 
Prayer was revised and again put into use. 


Queen Mary had procured the proper remedy to 
heal the breach between England and Rome, and 
only her early death prevented a cure. During the 
long rule of Elizabeth, heresy became firmly rooted 
and the delay of so many years made the separation 
permanent and rendered all remedies useless. In- 
stead of trying to fix the blame for the religious 
tragedy, we can occupy ourselves better in praying 
for an early and complete return of England to the 
true sheepfold, the Catholic Church. 
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HAT is the at- 

titude taken to- 
ward religion as a whole, 
and of the Catholic 
Faith in particular, by 
the average Catholic 
confined in our penal in- 
stitutions? And how 
many Catholics on the 
Outside, we wonder, 
think of the soul’s wel- 
fare of the black sheep 
of that vast family the 
Church—those Catholic 
men and women who live 
behind grey walls? We 
think that these are 
questions rarely asked 
—and still more rarely 
answered. 


I do not know what part religion plays in the 
lives of Catholic women prisoners. However, I do 
feel safe in speaking from the men’s point of view 
in an understanding tone, that is if the serving of 
ten years (to date) gives me the right to do it. 

Poets and writers have frequently referred to 
prisons as the “world of forgotten men.” In a sense, 
prisoners are that, the “forgotten,” for who with 
the exception of our confessor, the Catholic Chap- 
lain of the prison, or one’s relatives and friends, 
and sometimes not even these last, give even a pass- 
ing thought about a convict’s soul? Few do, really. 

Is it at all likely that our prison chaplain can 
cope with the spiritual needs of his charges as he 
would like, of hundreds of different men in a single 
prison? An impossible task about for any one per- 
son to succeed with. True, the Catholic population 
of all of our penal institutions is not so very great. 
Yet in our country the number would run into the 
thousands. A good sized flock of black sheep. 

The Catholic chaplain of a penitentiary has a dif- 
ficult time juggling the spiritual and frequently the 
physical idiosyncracies of his queer, very queer 
flock. Mostly the lads shy away from Father and 
stay in the distance, the far distance—excepting of 
course, when Father can help them get out. Then 
watch the rush chapel-wards. A few, and I mean 
only a few, attend Mass regularly. Others drift in 
now and then. A handful of these make their 
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Your Brother and Mine .....in Prison 


Patrick J. O’Brien 


Easter duty, that is if they think of it or if their 
pals shanghai them into it. The remaining num- 
ber of men that make up the Catholic population of 
a prison are Catholics in name only. Some of you 
might think that there is not much difference be- 
tween the Catholics inside the grey walls and the 
Catholics outside the grey walls. No, there is not 
much difference. And yet, if a man cannot find 
himself in prison, where in hell, I ask, is he going 
to find himself? Of a certainty then, in hell? Re- 
garding the reception of Holy Communion, one can 
count the number of weekly communicants on the 
fingers of one hand. 

The attitude of a majority of the inmates of any 
prison toward God and religion, of men of all 
denominations and of none, should provide food 
for thought. It is surprising how quickly and easily 
they are won over to an anti-God way of reasoning, 
what the torments of a man’s soul leads to, how he 
lets himself go. It is the popular opinion here be- 
hind the walls that if a man has committed a crime 
serious enough to “send him up,” whether or not 
he was regular in his religious duties outside, he is 
a hypocrite, a coward, and worse if he looks to God 
for help and consolation, and for that love he 
probably never treasured as he should have; or if 
he turns to his God as does a frightened and bewil- 
dered child to its mother after prison gates have 
shut behind him. “It’s not the time to turn to God 
now”’—and this is sneered. 

Shame and cowardice, fear of “what will the 
other guys say,” and a whispered campaign to 
spread this warped conception of what constitutes 
the strong way or the weak way of living, keeps 
many a poor lad from returning to the Source of all 
strength—to the Prisoner of Love Himself. 

Another reason why most Catholics in prison are 
not more fervent in the practice of their Faith is 
because their hearts are filled with despondency 
and self-pity. They have plunged so far into the 
dark pits that they have not the strength to climb 
back up the steep sides to the top again where there 
is sunshine and new courage. They stay in their 
despair. 

Then there is the fellow that replies to the 
priest’s invitation or a friend’s urging to go to 
Mass with: “Yeah. Well, I know how it is all 
right—that I ought to go. But when I went regu- 
lar, see what happened. I went up before the 
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Parole Board and here’s what I’m told: ‘Give us 
another year clear of trouble and we may re-con- 
sider your case. Sorry.’ And here I was keeping 
my nose clean for a whole year, going to Mass 
regular, receiving Communion every week—and 
what do I get?” 

In every parish there are “sometime Catholics.” 
There are many here in the “world of forgotten 
men.” They are not sure why they miss Holy Mass 
or the Sacraments that would bring more beauty 
and peace into their drab, monotonous lives than 
all the woodland scenes or sunsets could be capable 
of. But: “I’m still a Catholic, Father, so don’t 
worry. I’ll get around to those things sometime.” 
And the “sometime” usually comes as the last time; 
and for some it never comes. 

Those Catholic prisoners that neglect their re- 
ligious duties completely are, as a rule, those who 
stayed away from the Church on the Outside. So 
what do they want to go for on the Inside? Be- 
sides, the Church did not do anything for them 
anyway, or did it? And why does God let them 
remain in prison so long? You get the idea. 
“Gimme” boys, these lads. Oh sure, they’ll go to 
Mass and all that if the priest is able to get them 
out on the street again. If not, why waste time 
with religion and God. Who needs God’s help any- 
way? Smart lads! Tough, too! 

And now for that type of Catholic of whom, 
though men with numbers, the Church may well be 





proud. The highest calibre of men, clean-cut, the 
finest that one can meet behind prison walls are 
invariably devout Catholics. Surprisingly these 
men are, almost without exception, “long-timers”— 
that is men with sentences from fifteen years to 
life. They do their time without a whimper. They 
ask quarter of none and favors from no one—ex- 
cepting the good God that He may give them cour- 
age, strength, faith. On visiting days these show to 
Mom and Dad, to the wife and kids, smiles that be- 
long only to the brave. 

To be sure, these men committed crimes. But they 
are paying for them. Crimes that in most cases 
would never have been perpetrated had they 
thought twice or listened to the “Little voice” with- 
in. They made messes of their lives, granted; made 
some terrible mistakes, too. Yet how many walk- 
ing the streets of freedom today are without blem- 
ish? Truly brave are these Catholics—in any 
man’s language—and paying to the last farthing 
the price that society has named. And paying it 
without a murmur. They walk head high and with 
a firm step that rocky road back, and if, as will 
happen to the staunchest, the heart cries out, they 
stifle that cry and with a smile and a song they 
push onward. 

Strange to realize, but these fellows do not feel 
that they are courageous. They are right about the 
whole thing. Courage can be over-rated. These 
lads argue that they are meeting life as it should 
be met. The chalice is 
theirs. Why should they not 
accept it? Why should they 
not drain it to the last bitter 
drop and when returning it 
to the Giver to ask: “Shall 
there be more?” For these 
men it’s God’s Will. So when 
Mom comes to visit her black 
sheep and to shed tears, and 
to whisper thoughts of cour- 
age, the errant one must if 
he is honest, and these are 
that, tell Mom that he is not 
“going it alone,” that he is 
travelling the road back with 
Another by his side with his 
hand clasped firmly in His. 
What better of philosophy 
of life could a man have? Or 
what truer? 

But to return to the luke- 
warm and to the fallen-away 
Catholic. As much can be 
done for them as can be done 
for the same type on the 
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FOR JUNIOR KNIGATS 


Be a 


N PLUTARCH’S Lives we read of an ambassador 

from Epirus going to Sparta and, while in con- 

ference with the King, expressing his amazement 
that Sparta, famed for its defence, had, nevertheless, 
no walls. Without delay the King replied: “No walls? 
To-morrow morning I shall show them to you.” At 
dawn the King took the ambassador out on the sur- 
rounding plains and pointing to his army said: “You 
are looking at the walls of Sparta—ten thousand men 
and every man a brick.” 


To determine on being a brick in 1941 wouldn’t be a 
bad resolution. Be a brick in the structure of your 
home. Houses don’t make homes, but the people that 
live within them do. You are a brick if you are kind 
to your brothers and sisters, if you are broadminded 
enough to overlook their little faults and if you don’t 
need a telescope to see your own defects. You are a 
brick if you appreciate your dad as the greatest dad in 
the world and your mother as the most lovable mother 


Brick 


in both the eastern and western hemispheres. Be a 
brick in the structure of your Church. If Our Lord 
in the Holy Eucharist can count on your being a 100% 
churchgoer and can have the pleasure of entertaining 
you frequently at his banquet table, you are a brick. 
If your pastor needs help and somehow or other always 
thinks of you first, you are a brick. 


Be a brick in your community. Let your home town 
be a better town for your presence. Be a law abiding 
citizen. Give the town officials some cooperation. Go 
in big for the things that will help the other man in 
your community. Boost community projects. Do this 
and you will be a brick. Put this down as a guiding 
principle in your duties to your country: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” Do this and you 
will be a brick. 


The world needs fewer brickbats but more bricks. 
Can it count on YOU? 


Gilbert Mess, O SB 





Outside. The Chaplain cannot go out into the yard, 
the cell-house, or the shops and haul the men into 
the chapel by the seat of their trousers anymore 
than a parish priest can do that in his parish. We 
have read much in Catholic newspapers and pe- 
riodicals of Catholic Action. We believe that much 
good could be done for Catholic prisoners if Catholic 
Action would be less than static in the prisons. If 
the free of other denominations keep a good watch 
over their prisoner-brothers and sisters, can free 
Catholics do less? Can Catholic Action do less? 


These wayward children of the Church who 
through unfortunate circumstances have had to ex- 
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change their names for numbers, are not wholly 
bad, nor completely hardened, nor hopelessly pre- 
destined to Hell. Now they have hours, long hours, 
alone in which to think and to ponder and to find 
themselves. And they are lonely men. In a prison- 
er’s night there are no stars and four bare prison 
walls hide the dawn—and the barred door keeps 
from them the wonderful world with all its beauty. 
Can Catholic Action do something for them? Does 
Catholic Action need an incentive? If so, let it re- 
member that hill-side in a distant land when Some- 
one Whose Voice has gone down the ages said: “I 
was in prison and ye visited Me.” Can Catholic 
Action do less? 
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Dedication Day 


HIS month America faces a 

most solemn occasion. When 

our President dedicates him- 
self to another four years of na- 
tional service, Americans all over the 
country should pause in whatever 
they are doing to re-dedicate them- 
selves to the cause of unselfish citi- 
zenship. By a definitely majority 
vote the nation has chosen President 
Roosevelt to pilot us through the 
coming four years which threaten to 
be the most critical not only in our 
history but also in the world’s 
history. It would be a simple mat- 
ter if our responsibility ended with 
our presidential choice, but _ it 
doesn’t. Having selected our leader, 
we must now rally behind him with 
hearts devoted to liberty, freedom, 
democracy, and continued national 
well-being. To properly judge the 
full measure of patriotic devotion 
our President has the right to expect 
of us, let us look at the possibilities 
we face. If they sound too calami- 
tous to be possible, they prove all 
the more the seriousness of the phase 
of our national life into which we 
are entering. 

Let us first assume the totalita- 
rians win. America, standing alone, 
will not be able to save China from 
Japan’s clutches. That means around 
500,000,000 Asiatics will fall under 
totalitarian domination. Nazi Ger- 
many’s doctrines will rule another 
400,000,000 people. Communist Rus- 
sia will direct the destinies of more 
than 200,000,000. If we have been 
able to save Latin America from the 
totalitarian clutch, the United States 
and Canada, with our southern 
neighbors, will: form a democratic 
bloc of only 350,000,000. Although 
the military threat will be terrifice— 
for the totalitarians will never rest 
easy until they have tried to destroy 
the last trace of democracy—the 
economic threat will be just as se- 
rious to us, geared as we are to 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


manufacturing for world wide com- 
merce. The totalitarians, making 
industrial and economic slaves of the 
conquered people, will easily under- 
sell us in world markets, including 
our remaining stronghold of South 
America. Underselling us means 
closing hundreds of our factories, de- 
stroying our standard of living, and 
bringing us to an entirely new con- 
ception of industrial life. 


To meet this menace there are 
three quickly suggested methods. 
First, reduce wages to the starvation 
levels the totalitarians will be pay- 
ing in the manufacture of goods 
against which we will be competing. 
This method is out: American labor 
must have increased pay and better 
standards of living if America is to 
achieve her destiny. Second, elimi- 
nate profits entirely. This is out 
also unless we intend to become a 
nation of Communists and no nation 
has yet made that system work. 
Third, Nazify our national life and 
fight the devil with fire. This, too, 
is obviously out of the question, for 
freedom means more to Americans 
than life itself and the Nazi system 
leads inevitably to slavery of soul 
and body. America will have none 
of these suggestions; American 
genius will work out a form of pro- 
duction in which our industrial sys- 
tem will produce vastly greater 
quantities of goods without reducing 
wages or eliminating profits. Amer- 
ican inventive genius is the greatest 
the world has ever seen and has 
never failed in a crisis. American 
business and American labor will 
successfully meet the totalitarian 
challenge, but it will require an ab- 
solutely unselfish devotion to our 
cause. 

Suppose Britain wins. We have 
the last post-war period to use as a 
guide. Conquered and starving peo- 
ples will be eager to buy all kinds of 
American supplies for quick rehabili- 
tation. The law of supply and de- 
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mand will operate. 


The High Cust 
of Living will re-appear, making 
high American wages insignificant 
when compared with their purchas- 


ing power. America will be faced 
with the problem of supplying a re- 
building Europe with materials at a 
price war impoverished nations can 
afford, at the same time holding our 
domestic prices within proper range 
and maintaining our wage standards. 
It sounds tough to do but America 
can do it, if every last American will 
devote himself unselfishly to the job 
as our national leaders have the 
right to expect. 


If the war ends suddenly, our 
heavy manufacturing industries will 
suffer an immediate lessening of 
activity, causing a serious labor sur- 
plus which must be absorbed and re- 
distributed. Should the war drag 
out through several years, we face 
inflation and other serious internal 
economic situations due to the heavy 
financial drain upon us. 


No one is more aware of these pos- 
sibilities than President Roosevelt. 
He faces the most critical period in 
all American history, a period which 
will either definitely prove our great- 
ness or our dismal failure. Already 
tentative plans have been laid to 
meet any turn of events, but the 
President needs the full cooperation 
of a unified nation. The suggestion 
that each citizen pause for a moment 
at noon on January 20th to solemnly 
pledge himself to do his individual 
part is not patriotic hoop-la; it is a 
vital necessity. We must engage 
ourselves in the full duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. We must 
make our national problems our in- 
dividual concern and express our 
opinions unselfishly and conscien- 
tiously. It is the very essence of 
democracy that 131,000,000 heads 
are better than 1 and we Americans 
must express ourselves without 
prejudice or partisanship as equal 
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stockholders in the world’s greatest 
enterprise. 


Let January 20th be Dedication 
Day for every American man, 
woman, and child so that America’s 
great destiny may be fulfilled. 


A Ticklish Problem 


S INCE ex-President Hoover’s plan 

to furnish food to the occupied 
countries is assuming crusade pro- 
portions, American public opinion 
may soon be called upon to make a 
decision. So far, Britain’s deter- 
mined refusal to ease the blockade 
has kept the matter in the back- 
ground, although we have had 
uneasy moments thinking of the suf- 
fering of our sister democracies. 
Public sentiment has been exceed- 
ingly slow to crystallize, due to a 
sickening fear of making a fatal mis- 
take whichever way we decide. We 
are definitely on the spot: Amer- 
icans are not a people who sleep 
peacefully when suffering exists any- 
where; on the other hand we are 
terribly afraid of doing something 
which might weaken a democracy in 
its fight for existence. 


The suffering in the occupied 
countries will increase with the 
swiftness of geometric progression 
as winter advances and we may be 
called upon to make a decision sooner 
than we now think. Although at 
present it looks like Britain will re- 
sist all pressure, however heavy, to 
permit foodstuffs to be placed within 
reach of the Nazis, she may be 
forced to change her attitude for self 
protection. Famine breeds pestilence 
and pestilence has queer methods of 
hopping over political boundaries. In 
1919 the writer served in Europe un- 
der Herbert Hoover on the American 
Relief Administration which fought 
famine in war stricken countries. It 
is almost impossible to realize except 
from first hand knowledge the awful- 
ness of wholesale famine and the 
deadly destructive force of pestilence 
which walks hand in hand with 
weakened body resistance. Had the 
last war lasted another year, the 
losses from hunger and pestilence 
would have probably reached cata- 
strophic dimensions, perhaps eclips- 
ing the frightful front line casual- 
ties. The Armistice came in the nick 
of time, but even then the losses in 
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Central Europe were reaching 
alarming proportions. Even distant, 
well fed America had a taste of 
Europe’s sufferings when the flu epi- 
demic of 1918 crossed the Atlantic 
and hit some communities so hard 
the dead were buried end to end in 
long trenches hurriedly dug by steam 
shovels. In Central Europe, small- 
pox and other virulent diseases 
joined the flu in its destructive work 
and suddenly sprang upon peoples 
weakened by four years of hunger. 
Britain’s leaders know this and 
realize that right now Europe’s food 
conditions are more critical than in 
1918-19. They also know Britain’s 
nearness to the threatened countries 
makes her an easy prey to any pesti- 
lence which may develop. Britain, 
locked in a death grapple, is forced 
to take the long gamble, hoping to 
strangle her enemies before famine 
and pestilence can strike her own 
land. But when pestilence strikes, it 
strikes with cyclonic swiftness and 
fury and a very few days may cause 
Britain to beg America to feed the 
starving occupied democracies as a 
first line defense against British 
losses. Britain’s gamble is a deadly 
one, for Europe today faces her 
worst famine and an ensuing de- 
vastating pestilence may sweep 
around the world. 


Although we have had presented 
to us various angles of this situation, 
it is well we consolidate them and 
marshal the arguments pro and con. 
A strangling blockade is Britain’s 
only effective weapon. Outnumbered 
on land and in the air, the blockade 
is her surest defense. Starvation is 
a potent weapon and Britain remem- 
bers Germany’s home front crumbled 
first in the last war. Britain feels 
she doesn’t dare lessen her blockade 
even for humanitarian reasons. 
Should she permit food shipments 
into the occupied countries, she faces 
the fact this food will aid the Nazis 
in some way or other. Should the 
Nazis seize this food, it would in- 
crease their resistance to the block- 
ade. Should they not touch the 
shipments, they can still further de- 
nude the occupied territories of the 
food produced there, leaving to in- 
habitants to depend upon American 
shipments. Should they neither touch 
incoming shipments nor further de- 
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plete the dwindling stocks now exist- 
ing in occupied democracies, the 
Nazis will still be the gainers, due to 
the lessening of the daily increasing 
clamor as conditions become worse, 
This last point is very important. 


The invaded countries haven't 
taken the Nazi occupation lying 
down. They are becoming a con- 


stantly increasing headache to Der 
Fuehrer as his huge army becomes a 
gigantic police force to watch the 
sullen, silent rebellion which smould- 
ers everywhere. Hitler’s miltiary 
might decreases as his police duties 
increase and the worst is yet to come. 
When winter cold, hunger and suf- 
fering begin to take their full toll of 
misery, Hitler will have his hands 
full. The invaded democracies may 
yet win the war; Hitler can choose 
the time and occasion for his mili- 
tary campaigns but he can in no way 
sidestep the daily pressure of the 
passive resistance aimed at him by 
his unwilling hosts. Britain hopes 
the intensity of the resistance to 
Nazi domination will be commensu- 
rate to the pangs of hunger suffered 
by the invaded. Thus we see war 
in its studied brutality. 


On the other side of the question 
is the democracies’ responsibility 
toward stricken comrades. The in- 
vaded countries are still democratic 
allies, even though removed from 
military participation, and are en- 
titled to the help due a wounded 


comrade. More important still, they 
are still in the war. This conflict is 
unusual; Hitler’s real job has just 


commenced when his military victo- 
ries are won. What might be called 
the battle of salesmanship is now go- 
ing on full blast in the invaded 
democracies. Having rendered them 
inactive in a military sense, Hitler 
must now convert them to his way 
of thinking to establish a Nazi led 
Europe. He is trying to persuade 
the invaded people his way is the 
only way and that democracies are 
weak sisters who desert fallen com- 
rades shamelessly. Britain’s refusal 
to permit American aid in the strug- 
gle against famine and pestilence 
may prove Hitler’s trump card in 
convincing the subdued nations they 
should abandon democracy to join 
him. Should hunger and pestilence 
force these unfortunate people into 
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Echoes from 






OUR ABBEY HALLS 


own array of lecturers to the 

Seminary. Some are strangers 
to us, others are known through 
their books. There is always a spe- 
cial interest in listening to authors 
whose books have been read. “The 
Catholic Worker” first brought us 
the name of Dorothy Day, its guid- 
ing spirit. We became interested in 
her work, her practical application 
of Catholic philosophy to labor pro- 
blems. Next came her book “House 
of Hospitality,” her own history of 
the great work of charity that is 
daily shown to the poor in New 
York. Then, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16, Dorothy Day came to address 
us. She had prepared her own way 
and needed no introduction to our 
Seminary. Our entire group filled 
the Auditorium of the Minor Semi- 
nary for the lecture; for two hours 
we listened to this modern apostle of 
charity tell of her varied—humorous 
and pathetic—experience among the 
neglected poor. The sincerity and 
confidence that marks Dorothy Day’s 
plea for the welfare of the worker 
makes her a true apologist for her 
cause. She gave us a very detailed 
account of all the activities spon- 
sored by the “Catholic Worker.” The 


on school year brings its 


religious and spiritual outlook on 
social work that Dorothy Day and 
her group show is indeed more edify- 
ing than even the extensive works of 
mercy that they direct. Not every 
lecturer to the Seminary can un- 
knowingly preach an effective ser- 
mon to our students. Dorothy Day 
did. Of course, we knew that Christ 
was found among the poor of His 
day; that He worked miracles to re- 
lieve the hunger and misery of the 
common people. But we did learn 
from the “Catholic Worker” how 
Christ in His Church yet loves and 
cares for His poor in our own New 
York. The lecture given us by 
Dorothy Day was more than an in- 
struction—it was an inspiration. 


The occasion of Solemn Vows is 
always a day of unforgettable happi- 
ness for the monk and his monastic 
family. It means that the strongest 
ties now bind him to the Abbey of 
his choice. Four years of life with- 
in the cloister have shown him the 
monastic way that leads to God. 
Then the young monk makes an irre- 
vocable choice—his Solemn Vows. 
On St. Andrew’s Feast, November 
30, our Abbey had the happiness of 
admitting ten Clerics to Solemn Pro- 


fession. Father Abbot received the 
Vows of Fraters Bede, Benno, Er- 
nest, Raban, Lucian, Marion, Adrian, 
Kevin, Marcellus, and Casimir dur- 
ing the Pontifical Mass. Since these 
final Vows mark the fullness of the 
monastic life, the newly Professed 
receives at this time all the privi- 
leges of a monk. During the cere- 
mony he is clothed with the cuculla 
or large choir cloak worn by the 
monks during the solemn chanting 
of the Divine Office. That garb 
designates the monk as one of those 
especially deputed by Holy Church 
to perform the “Work of God” in the 
name of his monastery. On the morn- 
ing of the third day after Profession 
the newly Professed is brought to 
the Chapter Room. There Father 
Abbot admits him to membership in 
the Chapter of the Abbey with the 
privilege of voting. Henceforth this 
monk will be asked to share in all 
the important deliberations that 
concern the welfare of his Abbey. 
This democratic form of monastic 
government dates back to the time 
of St. Benedict; however, the present 
law of Holy Church limits the privi- 
lege of voting in the Abbey Chapter 
to those who have made their Sol- 
emn Profession. 





Hitler’s waiting arms, the odds 
against Britain would increase trem- 
endously. Hitler, relieved of police 
duties and the passive resistance now 
directed against him, could use the 
labor and industrial facilities of 
these nations to fatally outstrip Bri- 
tain in war material production. 
This war is democracy’s fight to the 
finish and even temporarily subdued 
allies must be preserved to the demo- 
cratic orbit. A victory over Hitler 
which would lose the invaded coun- 
tries to the democratic bloc would be 
a very hollow one. The invaded coun- 
tries must be given every possible 
evidence of sympathy in their fight 
to preserve their democracy by their 
refusal to adopt the totalitarian 
ideology. Famine and pestilence 
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nearly produced utter chaos in 1919. 
A present world pestilence can easily 
destroy the very things democracy 
is most anxious to save. 

The question presents difficulties 
from every angle. Although I have 
had experience in famine conditions, 
the present problem presents unusual 
complications and baffled me as it 
has millions of fellow Americans. I 
have waded through its countless 
labyrinths, weighing possible advan- 
tages and disadvantages to humanity 
and democracy. Completely unable 
to arrive at a decision which filled all 
requirements, I let my final decision 
be measured by the yardstick called 
Christianity. I asked myself what 
Jesus Christ would decide under the 
circumstances. Would He vote in 
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favor of military victory and win- 
ning democracy’s war at any price 
or would He vote in favor of feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, car- 
ing for the sick, and protecting the 
helpless? I didn’t have to put any 
words into His mouth, for He has 
gone on record in no uncertain terms. 
With an _ unalterable conviction, 
backed up by nineteen centuries of 
world history, that the inevitable 
rightness of Christian principles 
when applied to any situation always 
works out for the greatest good in 
the long run, even though they may 
appear an insufficient solution at the 
time, I have decided, should the 
question be asked, to cast my vote to 
feed the hungry and help the help- 
less, come what may temporarily. 
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IFF Johnston defended his sis- 
G ter with heat. “Leah would 
make a darn good editor!” 

“T’m not denying that.” Raoul 
Sedgwick made the concession mag- 
nanimously. “But Conrad will get 
it.” 

“TI suppose he will,” admitted Giff. 
“Your brother’s the biggest man on 
the campus, Raoul.” 

“Yes, I guess—” 

A girl, vivid in a blue jacket 
that harmonized admirably with her 
low-twisted gold hair, the azure Sep- 
tember sky, and the fall dandelions, 
appeared around the science build- 
ing. 

“"Lo Giff,” she called. 

“Hi, Leah, hi-lo,” he yodelled. As 
she approached, he caught her glance 
at his companion. 

“My sister, Leah—Raoul 
wick,” he introduced them. 

Leah gave Raoul her dazzling 
smile. “Brother of Conrad?” 

Raoul bobbed his head as if weary 
of being brother to the most talked- 
of man at Giles College. 

“Where bound, Sis?” 

“Home. Are you?” 

“Think I am,” decided her fresh- 
man brother, suddenly. “See you to- 
morrow, fella!” 

“Sure—Glad to have met you, 


Sedg- 


asked Giff. 
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Younger 
Brother 


Fletcher D. Slater 


oe 


Miss Johnston,” mumbled the young- 
er brother of Conrad Sedgwick. 

When Leah and Giff were out of 
earshot Giff confided, “Raoul says 
Conrad’s bound to get the job, Leah.” 

“He probably will, Giff,” returned 
Leah, mournfully. “But I’m going 
to give him a run.” 

“Just think!” enthused Giff. “It 
would bring you—what does the 
Gateway editor get, Sis?” 

“Fifty a month,” she said. “It’s 
not much, but it would pay grocery 
bills and tuition, Giff. The board is 
giving Conrad and me a test tomor- 
row. The winner of that test—” 

“He’s the smartest man in school.” 
The note of admiration in Giff’s voice 
made Leah’s dark brows huddle. 
“Connie Sedgwick can do about any- 
thing.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Leah, drily. 
Immediately she wished she’d kept 
still. It was the first time she’d 
openly disapproved of Conrad Sedg- 
wick. But now that she had opened 
the subject, she courageously went 
on praying for tact. 

“I’m glad you haven’t gone in with 
Conrad and the Gamma Alphs.” 

“I’d be pledged now, if I had the 
do-re-mi,” blurted Giff. “I’ve saved 
almost two hundred and fifty dollars 
from my share of the dividends, but 
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it takes five hundred to get into 
Gamma Alpha Alpha.” 

Leah fervently, but silently, gave 
thanks for that. 

They walked home in silence. Leah 
wanted desperately to warn him 
against the glamor of Conrad Sedg- 
wick. Giff was such a hero worship- 
per. But being wise, she said no 
more. 


Leah cooked supper. They ate 
somewhat glumly. More than once 
Leah glanced worriedly at his set 
face. 


“Conrad’s more of a man than 
Raoul will ever be,” said Giff sud- 
denly. 

Gradually Leah’s pretty, round 
chin became square and determined. 
At last she pushed away from the 
old walnut table in the kitchen, 
where they always ate. 

Giff looked up in surprise. She 
hadn’t touched her pie. 

“Got to see a man about a dog,” 
she laughed disarmingly. “I'll be 
back.” 

Five minutes later she was mak- 
ing a date over the drug store tele- 
phone. 

A topless roadster drew up soon 
after. Leah climbed in. When the 
headlights were fanning the dusk of 
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the river road, Conrad turned to the 
quiet girl. 

“Didn’t think I’d ever make you, 
Leah,” he exulted. 

Leah stared down the highway. 
“Don’t misunderstand me,” she said. 
“J—will you promise me something, 
Conrad?” 

“ Anything,” 
largely. 

“Don’t let Giff know that—that I 
saw you tonight.” 

He laughed. “What do you take 
me for? His strong right arm drew 
her close. 

Leah drove a sharp elbow into his 


he bound himself, 


side. “Please!” she gasped. “You 
did misunderstand.” 

“Obviously.” Conrad drove on in 
silence. 


“I wanted,” said Leah, “to talk 
about my brother.” 

Conrad gave her no encourage- 
ment, but sat slumped behind the 
wheel, grumpily eyeing the road. 

“Giff is—is the only brother I 
have,” said Leah. “He’s a good boy, 
but he’s young. He’s been chum- 
ming around with Raoul lately, 
and—” 

“And you’re afraid he’ll get con- 
taminated,” sneered Conrad. 

“No,” replied Leah, “I’m _ not. 
From what I’ve seen of Raoul, I be- 
lieve Giff is the stronger of the two. 
It’s—it’s you and the Gamma Alphs, 
Conrad.” 

He inclined his head with mock 
gratitude. “You honor me.” 

“Don’t,” she begged. “This isn’t 
easy. And if Giff should ever hear— 
but you promised—” 

“I promised,” he nodded. 

“Giff wants to be a Gamma Alph,” 
rushed on Leah. “The reason is you, 
Conrad. You’ve fascinated him. He 
thinks you’re the biggest man in 
Giles.” 

Again Conrad bent his head sar- 
donically. 

“T hate to beg you like this,” cried 
Leah, passionately. “Won’t you 
keep Giff out of Gamma Alpha?” 

Conrad took his foot off the ac- 
celerator. The car slowed. He looked 
at her, drank her in. “I'll do it, 
Leah.” His voice was vibrant, hot; 
no irony tinged it now. “He’ll get 
no bid from the Gamma Alphs—if 
you'll take a ride with me tomorrow 
night.” 
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The blood rushed to Leah’s cheek. 
“You—you mean—” 

Conrad slowed the car more. “Or 
we could make this—a pleasure 
trip.” 

“I’m afraid—not.” Leah stared 
ahead. “Would you take me back?” 

Obediently, sullenly, he headed for 
town. As they reached it he became 
suddenly voluble. 

“Giff is a likely boy,” he said. 
“Gamma Alpha will be glad to 
pledge him. He’s a comer. If only 
his sister were human—” 

“This will do,” interrupted Leah, 
indicating the next corner. She got 
out. 

Not a word had been said about 
the editorship. Leah did not realize 
that until she was back in her room, 
going over their conversation sen- 
tence by sentence. 

The next day, with fitting ortho- 
doxy, dawned bright and clear. At 
three in the afternoon Leah and Con- 
rad presented themselves before the 
board of publications. The chair- 
man outlined the test. 

“We want to make this practical,” 
he concluded. “Time is a decided 
factor in newspaper work. So for 
the first part of the test, you will be 
given just thirty minutes to write 
your editorial of interest to Gateway 
readers.” 

Giff was not alone in the hall out- 
side the journalism room. The race 
for the editorship had been a spec- 
tacular one. With the votes so even- 
ly divided between Leah and Conrad, 
the board had decided to settle the 
matter by an actual test. 

Giff felt a hand touch his shoulder. 

“Waitin’ for the sad news, eh?” 

Giff turned a pitying face upon 
Raoul. “Yes. I was just looking for 
you. I expect you'll need bracing 
up.” 

Raoul stared. “You think your 
sister’s really got a chance?” 

“Chance? I'll bet Leah gets the 
job!” 

“How much will you bet?” Raoul’s 
quiet question bounced back. 

Giff _stuttered. “Why—er—I 
didn’t—” He set his jaw. He’d shut 
Raoul up for good! 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars 
that Leah wins,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly. 

Raoul blinked. “That’s my inci- 
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dentals, for a year—But—I’ll take 
you!” 

Giff gasped. But he couldn’t welch 
on Leah, not even when she was up 
against Conrad. 

He settled back against the wall 
as an overpowering thought caught 
up with him: “Five hundred fish 
would get me into Gamma Alpha!” 

By the magic of such things, news 
of the wager flew fast. Interest in 
the closed door became almost pain- 
fully intent, and Giff drew a curious, 
awed, admiring gaze. 


Finally the door opened. Leah 
walked out. She was flushed, but not 
fatigued. Giff kept out of her sight. 

During the five-minute recess, 
Leah walked down to the campus 
fountain with Clem and Ann Jur- 
gens. 

“I wonder where Giff is,” said 
Leah. “He was outside when we 
started on the editorials.” 


“Don’t worry, Leah,” said Clem. 
“He’s backing you, all right.” 


“And how!” ejaculated Ann. 


Leah halted, disturbed. “Well, 
and how?” 


“You’re too fast on the draw, 
Leah,” soothed Clem. “Giff’s pulling 
for you, that’s all.” 

“Is that all?” persisted Leah. “If 
it isn’t, tell me.” 

“Giff made a little bet you’d win,” 
said Ann, deprecatingly. “Aren’t 
you about due back, Leah?” 

“How much did Giff bet?” pressed 
Leah, despite the ice that slipped into 
her heart. “Tell me!” 

Clem shrugged. “It'll get out, 
Ann,” he said. “Giff bet Raoul two 
hundred and fifty dollars that you’d 
win, Leah.” 

Leah gasped. Then she glanced 
at her wrist watch and hurried back 
to the journalism room. 

A hand touched her, in the hall. 
It was Giff. 

Her look must have told him that 
she knew, for he rushed into speech. 
“You can do it, Leah! Mr. Caxton 
just came out. He smiled at me. 
That means you won the editorial 
writing, Sis. If—” 

He stopped, quailed by her silent, 
reproachful gaze. “I—Aw, Sis, I’m 
sorry. It—it was sort of sudden.” 

She didn’t say a word against 
him. Giff looked as if he wished she 
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That hurt look dulled her 
piquant face. Then she 


would. 
lovely, 
turned and went into the room. 


She slumped at her desk, her 
brain in a mad turmoil. Giff had 
faith in her. And such faith! He 
had staked all his savings from the 
annual dividends of their father’s 
estate. It was wrong, terribly 
wrong, to bet. But Giff believed in 
her. She felt a vast lift of heart. 
She could persuade him to give back 
the money, if she did win. 

The amount of the wager still 
staggered her. The crazy boy! Two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Add two 
hundred and fifty to that, and— 


Five hundred dollars! Leah’s slim 
hands gripped the chair. Five hun- 
dred dollars! 

Conrad Sedgwick had not gone out 
for the recess. He coughed. It was 
time to continue the test. Leah 
didn’t hear him. 

The Chairman of the publications 
board smiled at her preoccupation. 
“The second leg of the inquisition,” 
he said. Leah’s mind dragged back 
to the thing at hand. 

She sat gazing at the raw story 
he gave her, but not seeing it. She 
was supposed to edit it, get it in 
shape for publication. Gamma Alpha 
Alpha. An unsavory reputation. 
Gradually her chin took on a deter- 
mined line. 

With but a few minutes left she 
began penciling the copy with de- 
liberation. She had finished barely 
two paragraphs when the chairman 
called time. 

She handed in her sheets, and re- 
turned to her desk. Conrad paused 
on his way to the door. 

“Aren’t you going out?” 

Leah shook her head. Conrad 
opened the door. She wondered dully 
how he would take his triumph. De- 
bonairely, of course. And how would 
Giff take her defeat? She was still 
wondering about that when the door 
opened and Professor Caxton stepped 
in. She had to force herself to meet 
his puzzled glance. She knew he re- 
garded her ability rather highly. He 
hesitated, then went out. 

“Well, I flunked that,” thought 
Leah with grim satisfaction. “One 
more part, and the farce will be 
over.” She longed for the recess to 
end. 
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The door knob turned and Conrad 
entered. Leah, vaguely perplexed, 
watched him walk to his desk. Then 
the reason for her perplexity came to 
her. 

“Why, he isn’t jaunty!” she dis- 
covered. “That’s it. He must want 
the job more than I thought, to let 
it drain him like this.” 

The head examiner appeared and 
gave each of them a news story. 

“Write appropriate headlines,” he 
instructed them. “You have ten 
minutes.” 

Leah did not waste any time, now. 
Her mind was made up. She must 
only think up the worst possible 
headlines. She dared not think of 
Giff. He would take it hard—She 
riveted her attention on her task. 

The story was about a fictitious 
college athlete who had attempted to 
commit suicide by jumping from a 
classroom window, but had landed 
in a flower bed, uninjured. 


After trying out various monstro- 
sities on scrap paper, Leah finally 
scribbled in at the top of the story 
these words: 

GROUND GIVES AS GILES 

GRIDDER GREETS GARDEN 


She didn’t bother to write in a 
sub-head. As the chairman came in 
to take up the copy, Leah handed 
him her effort almost grimly. She 
was ashamed to turn in such a spe- 
cimen; the headline was too long, 
the alliteration offensive, the humor 
forced, and the sense ambiguous. 
But she knew she had been true to 
her duty by Giff. The Gamma Alphs 
would have no chance to ruin his 
life. 

“If you two will wait a few min- 
utes,” said the chairman of the 
board, “we shall be able to announce 
the result.” 

“I suppose I’ll have to stay,” 
thought Leah, bitterly, “and watch 
Conrad swell up.” 

When the chairman re-entered the 
room, Leah braced herself mentally. 
As if by signal, the murmur outside 
in the hall hushed suddenly. The 
announcement would be heard by 
more than two. 

The chairman cleared his throat. 
“Miss Johnston won the editorial 
writing with a splendid discussion of 
school fraternal societies. Mr. Sedg- 
wick submitted the best work in edit- 
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ing raw copy. He paused a long 
moment. 

“The headlines test was won by 
Miss Johnston!” He cast a sharp, 
searching glance at both the candi- 
dates. “So Miss Johnston is declared 
the editor of the Gateway.” 

He bowed and retired amid a riot 
of cheering out in the hall. Wide- 
eyed, Leah stared at Conrad. He 
still sat with that tired gaze on his 
desk. At last he got to his feet. 
Walking over to her, he extended his 
hand. 

“Congratulations, Leah.” 

She took his hand. “What—what 
does it mean?” 

“It means that you’re the new 
editor.” 

“But my headline was atrocious. 
Yours couldn’t be worse!” 

He smiled crookedly. “I didn’t sub- 
mit any.” 

Leah was dumbfounded. 
she demanded. 

Conrad looked away, then straight 
into her face, and she saw something 
she had never seen there before, 
something fine. “Tt heard at the 
second recess that Ravul had bet on 
me. He stood to win two hundred 
and fifty dollars, if I got the job. 
Raoul—Raoul’s crazy to get into 
Gamma Alpha Alpha, and I—I don’t 
want him in.” 


She was half way home when she 
heard running footsteps behind her. 
She turned just as Giff panted up. 

“Leah—Sis—fine work. I’ve seen 
—Raoul—called the bet off. Told 
him you wouldn’t—stand for it.” 

He stopped for breath. As Leah 
understood what he was saying, her 
heart expanded until it filled her 
with throbbing happiness. 

“Then you won’t take the money 
and pledge Gamma Alpha Alpha?” 

“No,” he said. “I’m going to look 
around before I pledge any.” 

“But what about Conrad Sedg- 
wick?” 

“Him?” Giff shook his head sad- 
ly for his fallen idol. “I wanted you 
to beat him, S‘is,” he confessed, “but 
I never expected you to. I guess I 
was mistaken in Conrad. He’s not 
the man I thought he was.” 

Leah smiled inwardly, for Giff 
spoke with the cock-sure wisdom of 
youth. “And I,” she said slowly, 
“think he is more a man than ever.” 


“Why?” 
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ODAY’S parents are having a perplexing time 

in this fast moving world, in which theories 
of living seem to change overnight. In so many 
families there seems to be an ever widening gulf 
between the parents and their children and the 
bridges the parents so hopefully build to span the 
breach often fall disappointingly short. The re- 
sult is that the children are fast slipping away from 
the spiritual and moral traditions of their parents. 
Magazines are filled with well meaning articles tell- 
ing how to overcome the difficulties of raising chil- 
dren under present day influences but too few of 
them give concrete examples. For instance, most 
authorities urge the parents to obtain the full con- 
fidence of their offspring when putting into effect 
any plan of training and, of course, that is admit- 
tedly necessary. But very few of them give exact 
methods by which this can be done, throwing the 
parents entirely upon their own imaginations. One 
chief difficulty is that when parents do attempt to 
gain a child’s complete confidence, they find the 
recollections of their own youth in considerable dis- 
agreement with the practices of modern juveniles. 
In many cases the parents are unable to gain the 
child’s viewpoint when it doesn’t coincide with 
theirs and children are quick to detect a lack of 
sympathetic understanding of their problems. Once 
they detect this lack, they immediately conclude 
their parents are entirely unsuited to advise them 
properly and adopt a clam-like silence about the 
things bothering them. This creates one of life’s 
saddest pictures: the parents, anxious and con- 
cerned about helping their children over the rough 
spots, are denied that privilege and are forced to 
sit back in pained expectancy, able to do nothing 
more than hope for the best; the children, natural- 
ly anxious for a parent’s advice, feel at first de- 
pressed and then plunge courageously into the solv- 
ing of their problems the hard way, losing as they 
do that admiring respect for their parents which is 
the natural heritage of every child. 


But here is a solution which has not only solved 
this problem successfully but has also led into an 
advanced form of family life which is paying richer 
dividends every day. Since this is an actual case 
and its presentation is exactly as things happened, 
let us sit in with the X family to see how the 
problem was handled. 

Mr. and Mrs. X are people who realize the grave 
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Co-Operative Family Shinking 


H.C. McGinnis 


responsibilities God places upon parents. They give 
the raising and training of their children considera- 
tion over everything else but, with all their good in- 
tentions, they were baffled when they discovered the 
tried and true practices of their own youth con- 
sidered inadequate for modern children. While 
they appreciated and admired the sturdy independ- 
ence of modern children, they felt repulsed by their 
children’s reluctance to discuss ‘their problems and 
by their insistence upon meeting them with nothing 
but their own very limited experience. How to 
foster this willingness to face life fearlessly and yet 
not let their children get too severely burnt in 
acquiring experience worried them. To Mr. and 
Mrs. X it appeared the younger folks of the com- 
munity were in a quiet form of rebellion against the 
traditions and teachings of their parents, ignoring 
all adult instructions as not being applicable to the 
modern way of life. It began to look as if outside 
influences would ruin the. wholesome home at- 
mosphere the X’s had worked so conscientiously to 
create. They decided something definite must be 
done and tried many unsuccessful experiments de- 
signed to get their children’s complete confidence 
and to dispel the idea that parents are relics of 
some dim past—chromos which must be handled 
carefully, lest an exposure to modernity disinte- 
grate them. 

“We're stymied unless we can get them to talk 
freely,” declared Mr. X. “We must find a way to 
know them better and to have them know us as we 
really are!” 

The idea was good but presented difficulties. 
Finally it was decided to try topical discussions at 
dinner. Each one—starting with Daddy—would 
take his turn discussing briefly a chosen subject. 
The idea was presented to the children as a dinner 
table diversion and was accepted by them on a ten- 
tative basis. That put Mr. X, the first discussion 
leader, on the spot and meant he must select a topic 
interesting to all his five children ranging from 15 
to 4 years and each possessing a different person- 
ality. Mr. X selected his topic very thoughtfully, 
for he had to bat 1000. He knew he could count on 
one thing—his children insisted upon knowing the 
whys and wherefores of everything—so, after re- 
freshing his memory, he told how Nature’s forces 
work together for a successful performance. His 
topic was prophetic, as we shall see later. He didn’t 
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talk down to the children but acted as if their ex- 
perience equalled his own. He pointed out—with- 
out preaching—that people, directing themselves by 
individual judgment, must studiously co-operate. 
The children’s questions made him wish he had con- 
sulted more references, but he sweated through 
and made a perfect score. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. X went into a huddle 
and selected a topic for Mother X to handle the fol- 
lowing evening and agreed any semblance of 
preachiness must be shunned like rabies. The chil- 
dren were surprised to find their mother knew 
something besides house-keeping, especially since 
she discussed possible Japanese aims in China and 
their results. The youngsters’ competitive spirits 
now had two targets to shot at. 

Next, the oldest child, a high school student, glad- 
ly presented her side of a lively debate in a recent 
Civics class; and so on down the line. The next 
youngest, a first grader, shied from his first two 
turns but, by the third round, was coached by the 
older ones to describe his summer vacation. The 
youngest, age 4, hadn’t been expected to talk, but 
after a few rounds he demanded to be heard. The 
only subject he thought important was his recent 
short visit to “my Aunt Jean’s.” His talk was noth- 
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ing but amusing, but gave the youngster practice 
and self confidence in expressing himself. It finally 
proved difficult weaning him from this subject, for 
he insisted upon repeating it each time his turn 
came. 

The parents chose topics which would act as car- 
riers for their precepts. For example, auto acci- 
dents were epidemic among the local young folks. 
The parents didn’t want their children to accept 
auto rides, no matter how short, with young drivers. 
Fortunately, a very interesting article had just been 
published, giving the ages of death car and serious 
accident drivers, compiled from police records, traf- 
fic bureaus, and insurance reports. Mr. X present- 
ed the records merely as a timely subject, making 
no reference to the many local cases which substan- 
tiated the figures cited. But the children mentioned 
them during the general discussion and their de- 
meanor showed they had changed their minds about 
the cleverness of teen age drivers. Before long it 
became evident they were consistently refusing 
rides from all drivers whom the statistics had 
placed in dangerous driver groups. 

The X children received a lot of surprises, some 
quite amusing. For some reason, each generation’s 
children seem to believe that schools of previous 
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purchased or made a helmet of sorts, to glimpse for 
yourself the world beneath the water. Books, aquaria, and 
glass-bottomed boats are, to such an experience, only what a 
time table is to an actual tour, or what a dried, dusty bit of 
coral in the what-not of the best parlor is to this unsuspected 
realm of gorgeous life and color existing with us today on the 
selfsame planet Earth.” Even a drop of clear water under the 
microscope will reveal wonders. 

There are also unfathomed depths in our soul that we have 
not yet explored, yes, do not dare to plumb because of what we 
might find there. It might ruffle the calm of the surface, our 
contentment with sinful self. Such was the case of the Samaritan woman who came from the 
nearby town of Sichar to draw water from Jacob’s well. She had often looked into the mirror 
and admired her beauty and graces with which she had captured six husbands. At the well she 
found a new t of mirror that reflected all the wickedness of her perverted heart. It was the 
simple command of Jesus to call her husband and His revealing reply to her statement that she 
had none: “Thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast, is not thy husband. 
If they were not her husbands by lawful marriage, we can conclude to the nature of her life 
with them. There is but one lawful husband for a wife, the one she took for better or worse on 
the day of her lawful and valid marriage. By the same law there is but one wife for the husband, 
accepted before God under the same conditions. In temptations to marital infidelity it is well to 
ponder the words of St. Paul: “I am jealous of you with the jealousy of God. For I have 
espoused you to one husband that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.”—II Cor. 11:2. 











“I have no husband.” 
—St. John 4:17 
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generations taught little or nothing. The young X’s 
frequently rolled astonished eyes when they discov- 
ered their parents were quite familiar with modern 
school subjects. They knew schools had just lately 
offered sociological subjects and commercial eco- 
nomics and were dumbfounded by their elders’ 
grasp of the subject matter. Finally they were ad- 
mitted to the secret that these subjects merely 
dressed old information in new clothes. This de- 
flating discovery had a salutary effect upon the 
youngsters, for they came to respect their parents’ 
information and wisely decided to forget their self- 
imposed duty of educating them. Mr. and Mrs. X 
didn’t lose many opportunities to tactfully demon- 
strate that school acquired knowledge becomes use- 
ful, practical knowledge only after refinement by 
the fires of experience. Soon the children found it 
advantageous to get their parents’ slant on their 
school work, for it contained a viewpoint not in the 
texts. 

In turn, the variety of the children’s topics sur- 
prised the parents and revealed modern children’s 
wide interests. The discussions disclosed the de- 
gree of interest in each subject possessed by each 
child and his attitude towards it—priceless infor- 
mation in keeping square pegs out of round holes. 
The parents selected only their own topics and in 
these they introduced, still without preaching; prin- 
ciples and ideals they wished maintained. They 
increased their reading range to insure interest and 


_ to be ready for the probing questions shot at them. 


But here’s what really put the plan across. Mr. 
and Mrs. X are people who live life instead of put- 
ting it in a glass showcase out of reach. They like 
to think of the world as it should be, but realize 
they must live in it as it is and never gloss over the 
seamy sides. Their children’s eyes glowed with 
profound respect when they perceived their parents 
refused to answer youthful problems by mouthing 
impractical platitudes, for the parents gave nothing 
but practical, workable solutions. Later the chil- 
dren confessed their previous reluctance to discuss 
problems was a silly idea, gained from other chil- 
dren, that parents in general aren’t supposed to 
admit the reality of youth’s problems. When they 
found their parents knew all the answers, drawn 
from a deep fund of living experiences, they quickly 
took advantage of the opportunities offered and pro- 
duced their problems unreservedly. Their trust in 
their parents’ judgment was daily increased when 
they saw the confidence with which the parents suc- 
cessfully predicted the results of the procedures 
they suggested. The youngsters were mystified 
when the parents, just for fun, would outline in full 
detail an unmentioned problem. But the parents 
relieved this mystification by assuring them that al- 
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most all grown folks had had such a problem and 
consequently knew to expect it. Once the children 
saw their parents in the light of a big brother and 
sister who could sympathetically understand their 
problems, the experiment’s object was achieved. 

Shortly the children’s citizenship grades in school 
hit “A” and stayed there, showing they had learned 
the necessity for co-operation and close adjustment 
with their teachers, the school system, and their 
fellow students. Their other grades also showed 
noticeable improvement due to a changed attitude 
towards education and its value. 

Mr. and Mrs. X showed improvement, too; for 
one can’t teach without also learning. But, best of 
all, they discovered they had created a true family 
democracy which they had always aimed at. The 
difference between generations had almost dis- 
appeared and the X family ceased to be made up of 
two factions—the dominators and the dominated. 
Instead, the family became one group of seven per- 
sons, trying to face life squarely and fearlessly, 
with the older members helping the younger ones. 
When the parents saw that co-operative family 
thinking had evolved from the plan, they began to 
discuss before the children various kinds of family 
problems to develop in them a gradual understand- 
ing of parenthood and family administration. 

This experiment has turned out to be an im- 
portant one in true democracy, for true democracy 
in the family group must precede and point the 
way to a really true democracy in a community, 
state, and nation composed of an aggregation of 
family groups. In the X family circle, the children 
bring in modern slants, some of which had escaped 
the parents’ notice, together with the problems of 
the next generation which, before long, will be in 
the saddle. In the family crucible these problems and 
ideas are tempered by the experience and calmer 
judgment of the oldsters and the result is a fairly 
safe and sane concoction. All members contribute 
and all members share the proceeds. 

The experiment even produced physical gains, for 
now the X parents begin to think they may live a 
little longer than they formerly expected. Gray 
hairs aren’t increasing so fast, for their children no 
longer take the attitude of watched children who 
think it smart to outwit their watchers. Instead, 
they are trying to maintain their part in proper 
family conduct. But with this increase in their 
personal responsibility, the X children aren’t be- 
coming museum pieces by any means, for they have 
plenty of latitude along proper lines. Their home 
hasn’t become a morgue but is still a place to live 
in, with all due allowance and provision made for 
youthful exuberance, human nature, and adolescent 
idiosyncracies. 
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When we have turned both cheeks 
to the enemy as Holy Scripture ad- 
vises, let us turn them again, but 
this time to Christ Who will heal the 
wounds. 


If the road of life is smooth and 
straight one might fall asleep from 
the sheer monotony of ease and then 
suddenly find oneself in the ditch of 
eternal death. The rough road of the 
Cross is to be preferred, for it will 
keep one ever alert and bring one 
safely to the journey’s end—the 
kingdom of God. 


“Many are called, but few are 
chosen” are words that many re- 
ligious read and dwell upon with 
complacency. They are “the chosen” ; 
therefore their salvation is assured 
is a thought that sometimes lurks 
beneath. But there is a companion 
thought whose conclusion rightfully 
shakes this complacency: There were 
ten virgins invited to a weding feast 
-——“the chosen”—five were wise, but 
five were foolish! 


Be a spiritual stepping-stone and 
not a stumbling block to _ those 
around you. That is the difference 


between giving a good example or 
giving scandal to others. 


One thing about serving the King 
of Kings is that any one can be His 
servant without compromising his 
conscience or his eternal salvation, 
which is not so of other kings. 

Complacency with one’s present 
state of goodness is spiritual stag- 
nation. 


Household treasures are those 
diamonds-in-the-rough who increase 
our merits of patience, forbearance, 
and fraternal charity. 


When you pray for someone you 
are supplying him with spiritual am- 
munition for his battles in the spir- 
itual life—and all of us need am- 
munition. 


Anger accomplishes little even if 
it is just, which is rarely the case. 
Anger narows one’s vision and often 
blinds one completely. Thus the ar- 
rows of wrath are aimed at the 
wrong marks and it is to our ever- 


Are You Moving? 


My old address — 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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lasting regret if we make a bull’s 
eye. For it is ever so difficult to un- 
do what has already been done so 
accurately. 


Our Lord used parables to teach 
eternal truths. These truths still 
cast their shadows, portray images, 
create symbols, and let fall echoes 
that make up parables in our daily 
life by which our minds can grasp 
eternal realities. 


A Yes-man is one who always fol- 
lows the way of least resistance. 


When one must speak of degrad- 
ing things it should be done in an 
elevating manner, for then the inno- 
cent are not scandalized nor the 
weak led into temptation. 


The difference between and and so 
that illustrates two types of modern 
Christians when interchanged in this 
promise of Our Lord: “Seek ye, 
therefore, first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and (not so that) all 
these things shall be added unto 
you.” It is needless to say that the 
“so that” Christians are those with 
the ulterior motives for their virtues 
and that the promise was not made 
to them. 


Cold charity is a paradox. But 
this brand of charity is popular with 
the cold of heart who follow Christ 
at a far distance. 


Those who have dear ones that are 
not of the Faith or have fallen away 
from it should use the Fifteen Year 
Plan inaugurated by St. Monica 
which not only converted her son, 
but made a Saint of him and of her- 
self as well. St. Augustine’s Mother 
prayed for him for fifteen years. 


The story of a soul is: I have 
come from the Hand of God and to 
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His Hand must I return. As a moth- 
er places her toddling child in the 
far corner of the room and then 
beckons it to come to her, so God has 
placed me on earth and beckons me 
to Heaven. 


Consider the influence of grace as 
an important factor in your daily 
life. It counter-balances human mo- 
tives, human pasions, human weak- 
nesses. Seek grace in the Sacraments 
and in the sacramentals. 


Hard and difficult things become 
easier to do if we but think of the 
words that Our Lord strengthened 
His Apostles with before He parted 
with them at the Ascension: A lit- 
tle while and you shall not see Me, 
and again in a little while you shall 
see Me. While we encourage our- 
selves with: Just a little while long- 
er; we gradually adjust ourselves 
and bear the burden less tearfully. 


God lends us many things: Life, 
friends, events, circumstances; but 
for one thing: To lead us to Him- 
self. 


No one can please everyone, but 
every one can please God; and after 
all, that is all that really matters. 


If there is progress there must be 
activity and activity means work. 
Therefore, if you wish to make prog- 
ress in your spiritual life, you must 
be active and you must work. As a 
starter, what about Catholic Action 
in your parish? Do you belong to a 
Study Club? Do you put your 
shoulder to the wheel when there is 
some parish activity that requires 
work? 


The Psalmist sings that unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it. The House of the 
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Caesars who once held the world as 
its empire has fallen as a house of 
cards and the other houses of the 
kings of this world have followed 
suit, but the House of the Lord, the 
Church, stands forever. 


Any man may have a private 
audience with God by going down on 
his knees. 








“Shou Fool...!” 


“Thou fool, this night shall they 
require thy soul of thee.” 
; Luke 12;20. 


“Thou fool... !” 

Now, now I understand 

That I have seen my day 

For night, black night is here 
To strip my soul of clay. 


“Thou fool... !” 

No, this is not a dream 

For this is night, dark night. 
Day, day is ended now— 
And I without a light! 


“Thou fool... !” 

In just one moment brief 
He Who my soul requires 
Shall swiftly cast me forth 
Into eternal fires. 


“Thou fool... !” 

My treasures—gold and grain! 
They might as well be dust! 
For all that they avail 

Before this Judge Most Just. 


“Thou fool... !” 
A... 

For all my gold and grain! 
A.... fool! 

My life was lived in vain. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


THE GRAIL 


Procrastination in that which is 
for the good of the soul is a fatal 
disease that consumes time without 
producing any worth-while results, 
and sells leisure at a prohibitive 
price. 


A rush judgment is usually a rash 
judgment. 


Two were crucified on Calvary. 
the One redeemed the world; the 
other did not even save his own 
soul. We think of our crosses and 
hardships as so many Calvaries, but 
unless we endure them in the same 
spirit with which Christ suffered we 
may scarcely save our souls. 


Why not notice the good things 
that others do? Why take their good 
acts for granted? Why notice only 
their faults and mistakes? And why 
talk about them? Looking for the 
good in others gives you not only a 
more optimistic slant on life but a 
truer one. 


The saints are successes in their 
professions; and the fact that they 
have come from all professions 
should encourage us to seek the same 
success. 


Man is an image and likeness of 
God, but only an image. Therefore 
we cannot look for the perfections in 
man that are to be found only in 
God. The discovery of imperfections 
in our friends and foes should not 
surprise us and we should deal with 
them in prudence and charity. 


Self-pity leads to spiritual suicide. 


Be courageous and accept failure, 
if this failure come to you from God. 
If you seek for a model to help you 
do this, look to the Crucified and you 
will know that such failures are but 
stepping stones to eternal glory. 








Jim Maynard, the Rescuer, would need the strength 

of the oak and the prayers of the Storm God to over- 

come the power of the ng One on such a night as 
this.... 


T. SAN JACINTO—aptly named Saint Hya- 

cinth the Fair—is the southwesternmost out- 
post of the Rockies, the last mighty sentinel of the 
high Sierras, towering serene with an Alpine halo 
above the summerland of Southern California. 

From the summit of Tauquitz Peak, a pinnacle of 
rock rising to an altitude of 8,826 feet on the 
mighty range of San Pacinto, the view in every 
direction except north is hardly less grand than 
that from the main top of Mt. San Jacinto, two 
thousand feet higher. 

Tauquitz is a Cahuilla Indian word meaning The 
Devil, or The Evil One. The Indians on and near 
Mt. San Jacinto have a superstitious fear of Tau- 
quitz Peak and Valley, believing that the Devil 
has his headquarters thereabouts. 

Many years ago a party of Indian hunters from 
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Defying Taudquitz, 
The 
Evil Spirit of 
Mt. San Jacinto 


Paul Wilhelm 


the Agua Caliente Tribe at what is now Palm 
Springs happened to be on Tauquitz Peak when a 
severe earthquake shook Southern California. Sev- 
eral of the party were killed and the occurrence was 
credited by the tribes of th Cahuilla Nation to old 
Tauquitz himself. 


Early Christmas morning, 1899, Tauquitz an- 
nounced his attack with dreadful rumblings and 
then proceeded to shake down the adobe villages of 
the Indians. At Soboba, in the Hemet Valley, a 
number of Indians were caught beneath the falling 
walls and perished. An all night session of old 
squaws was being held in the church. The roof 
came down upon them and thus passed away the 
best basket weavers of the tribe, and with them a 
primitive art which, like the genuine Navajo 
blanket weaving, still surives in the fingers of only 
a few individuals. 


After this the people of the Cahuilla Nation built 
no more adobe houses. They replaced their leveled 
homes with frame shacks and cottages which might 
dance and quiver, but which, nevertheless, Tauquitz 
could not topple over. The white inhabitants of the 
valley dismissed the event as a mere earthquake of 
unusual violence. Not so with the Indians. The 
Evil One had spoken. There followed days of un- 
rest. 

In 1918 The Evil One spoke again. This time it 
was the white people who suffered a loss. The In- 
dians of Palm Springs, Sobobe, Cahuilla and Santa 
Rosa Tribes, who came through the day of great 
catastrophe without injury or heavy loss, well felt, 
from witnessing the disaster, that the white people 
at last had received a just punishment for infring- 
ing upon the land that once belonged wholly to the 
Indian. That Tauquitz had a hand in the event 
they had not the slightest doubt. The spirit of him 
whom their forefathers had destroyed sought 
vengeance upon themselves. In the angry rumb- 
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lings that had succeeded the assault, they read his 
gloomy brooding over the miscarriage of his 
plans... 

On a cold rainy midnight in 1938, when the 
mountain was heard rumbling, the telephone rang 
in the Rescue Club room at the Palm Springs Fire 
Department: A man was lost somewhere in the 
San Jacinto Range. 

Within an hour the word spread. In the deep 
luxury of appointed homes those enjoying the glow 
from the late hearth fire settled back more securely 
and said, “Some fool tenderfoot, no doubt; but he 
should worry so long as Jim Maynard and his volun- 
teers are in town. 
... Let’s see, the 
Rescue Club has 
brought out three 
this year, haven’t 
they... ?” Across 
the boundaries of 
the Indian Reser- 
vation the chill 
wind brought gusts 
of rain and a low 
rumble from the ; 
peaks. Dark eyes [ 
peered out of win- 
dows toward the 
snowy summits, 
and lips muttered 
intonations, for 
Tauquitz, The Evil 
One, had _ surely 
claimed another 
life: when He 
rumbled, His vic- 
tim never returned 
alive. In the medi- 
cine man’s wiciup 
a little fire was 
lighted and _ the 
pith from the heart 
of the great oak 
sprinkled over it; a low chant filled the room. Jim 
Maynard, the Rescuer, would need the strength of 
the oak and the prayers of the Storm Gods to over- 
come the power of the Evil One on such a night 
as this... 

Inside the Fire Department Jim Maynard picked 
up the phone. 

“Maynard of the Rescue Squad?” 

“Yes.” 

“A boy fell about five hundred feet off a ledge 
about one mile above the falls.” 

“Has anyone gone to his aid?” 


“Two men I met this side of the falls said they 





Pablo Siva, an Indian boy of the Agua Caliente 
Reservation at Palm Springs. The friendship be- 
tween the two boys was to effect Jim’s whole life.... 


would try to get to him; but they had no equip- 
ment.” 

Maynard calculated. “We'll need Doctor Hill, 
also lights, ropes, a stretcher, blankets, food, and 
stimulants. We will be right over.” 

By the time the Rescue Squad made the hazard- 
ous climb around the falls night and a steady rain 
cut short the light from their flashlights. They 
made the descent to the floor of the canyon and 
found the young man mumbling incoherently. “Come 
on boys, let’s go,” Maynard said. 

Instantly there were gentle hands lifting the un- 
conscious youth on to the stretcher, blankets thrown 
over him, ropes 
tying them secure. 

The rescuers 
waded down the 
icy swift-moving 
stream, marching 
waist deep in black 
water, the stretch- 
er held on high. 
Over great bould- 
ers they hoisted 
the unconscious 
form, creeping 
steadily past roar- 
ing gorges that 
would have seemed 
impassible by day- 
light. At the falls 
the rescuers had to 
ascend one thous- 
and feet of wet 
cliff rock in order 
to gain the can- 
yon’s entrance. A 
misstep in that 

pitch-blackness 
would mean _ sud- 
den death. 

An hour later, 
below the falls, the 
tired party rested. 

“It is too late, boys,” Doctor Hill said, again 
examining the boy. “He died within that last half 
hour. I’m surprised he lived this long with grave 
internal injuries and a fractured skull.” 

In the indirect light from the flashlights the Doc- 
tor scrutinized Jim Maynard. “I would have said 
it was impossible, Jim, to bring anyone out of that 
canyon above the falls on a night like this. But you 
and your boys have done the impossible before— 
Chino Canyon, Snow Creek, the Upper Ridge.” He 
talked in sort of a monotone. “You seem to have 
an uncanny power about you, Jim, you and Pablo 
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Siva here, plunging in and coming out of dangers 
that others would not dare venture. And your 
volunteers follow you fearlessly; I can tell you now 
that Palm Springs and the whole desert is mighty 
proud of your organization.” 

And who could more appropriately fulfill the job 
of President of the Rescue Club than Jim Maynard? 
He has the strength of three men, the mind and eye 
of a mountain man, and the mystical power of the 
Indian to endure and cope with the hardships, hun- 
ger and cold that is met with rescue work and the 
spirit that has ruled for years over the bounding 
mountain range... 

Since a boy of eight Jim has devoted part of each 
day somewhere in the range under which he lives. 
He acted as guide, those early years, up palm-filled 
canyons for the visitors to the desert Spa. It gave 
him the much needed spending money. Often in 
summer, he could be found climbing waterfalls of 
the deeper canyons, a fishing pole in his hand, or, 
with a group of boys, scaling some ridge into the 
pine belt five thousand feet above the desert Village. 
In the secret depths of the mountain an outpost was 
made by these same boys. Jim was the leader of 
the wild Mountain Tribe. It was near this hideout 
that young Jim first met and made friends with 
Pablo Silva, an Indian boy of the Agua Caliente 
Reservation at Palm Springs. This friendship was 
to affect Jim’s whole life... 

It was evening and the hills were in shadow. As 
night closed around Jim felt that he was the only 
one in the glade. The sight of the hills, range upon 
range, the freshness of early night and the mystery 
that lies hidden in the cool depths of a canyon 
stirred him; he stopped for an instant on his trek 
down the canyon, home. 

Suddenly, in line with his eyes, obscured by the 
shadows, he caught a movement among the wild 
bay-leaf. Its shape was indefinite as it moved fur- 
tively from tree to rock, from rock to ledge, watch- 
ing and listening at each sudden pause. In the 
brush it took on a dull brown shade; beside a rock 
or standing poised on the bank of the stream it ap- 
peared deep bronze. Jim stood silent, his eyes 
bright, his nostrils quivering as it approached. 

At length the thing passed near him, and only 
then did he see that it was an Indian boy, quite as 
small as himself, enacting the Hunting Song, a 
tribal legend sung by his people in the month of the 
Little Snow Moon when game is plentiful. Jim came 
from his cover and joined the Indian at his dance. 
It united them in a primitive half-wild sort of way 
to each other and to the mountain that they both 
loved. 

Because of their exploits, daring and reckless, 
their ability to climb the slippery walls of water- 
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falls, race like deer through the chaparral and trail 
animals up rocky ridges with more dexterity than 
the other members of the Mountain Tribe the white 
boy and the Indian became a Tribe unto them- 
selves... By the forest rangers the two of them 
were reported seen at great heights camping be- 
neath the stars or trailing a mountain lion to his 
lair. Sometimes they would suddenly appear at the 
door of the old and venerable Chino’s hut and listen 
for hours to the patriarch of the tribe relate legends 
of the old days, or be taught the manner of com- 
bating mountain hardships, the rudiments of scal- 
ing cliffs, snake bites, tracking, cures for all varie- 
ties of ailments and the power of the mind making 
oneself invincible before any evil shadow. Old 
Chino taught them how to fast and drink the dream 
tea from which rare visions would appear that 
would affect their later years. But always they 
were together, stalking rabbits in the mesquite 
forest of the reservation or quietly talking as they 
lay watching the desert from a vantage point far 
up some cool canyon. 


He who would understand Indian behavior must 
first see himself in a measure as he appears to the 
native. Jim put this rule into practice, respecting 
the Indian’s ideas, manners, and observances. In 
the slow march of the years he was accepted into 
their lives. 

Many courtesies that he must observe came to 
light: when visiting strangers one must bring 
some little gift and make return for any present 
which may be received; to pause before speaking; 
to speak little and thoughtfully, with great respect 
for age, and never contradict a guest no matter 
how mistaken he may be. Indeed, he became a real 
part of the lives of the Indians living on the Agua 
Caliente Reservation. 

At ceremonials, dances, sweats for purification 
and the weird Dance of Death, which no white 
man had ever beheld, Jim Maynard took part in a 
lively fashion beside his friend of childhood, Pablo 
Siva. He was shown the rocks on the mountain side 
inhabited by the spirits of great men of the tribe, 
the medicinal shrubs and plants known only to the 
Indians and the Desert Mother, the parks in the 
upper canyons where the Early People had so- 
journed when the inland sea had reached up into 
the place where the sandy wastes now were. He 
heard tell of the people that had first come to the 
springs in search of peace and health from Pablo 
Siva’s father. His agile feet learned the intricate 
steps of the Bird and Corn Dances, and in the 
Chants of the Tribe his young voice boomed out 
with sincere gusto. 

When he was fifteen years of age the medicine 

(Continued on page 297) 
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CHAPTER VII 


ONDAY NOON! 

Martha, seated at a drug store lunch 
counter around the corner from Baxter’s office, 
waited for the doctor to join her. The morning had. 
been a trying one. Mondays were the busiest days 
at the office, with Fridays a close second. They 
were the days on which Baxter kept almost un- 
limited hours for charity cases, days on which he 
worked far into the evening. The rest of the week 
was more broken up. Then office hours were from 
two to five in the afternoon, and from seven to nine 
in the evenings, with mornings given entirely to the 
hospital where hi8 time was pressed to the limit, 
particularly in the clinic. She often thought he did 
too much work without pay. Yet, what did he care 
about money? He practically handed all his earn- 
ings away, either to the poor and destitute whose 
ills he cured, or to organizations whose function was 
charity. Each March at the income tax deadline 
he invariably had to borrow to meet his obligation 
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to the government, and that was odd because his 
annual: income regularly reached to nearly six 
figures. 

He arrived a few minutes later than she expected, 
sat down on a stool beside her, asked what she had 
ordered for him. She told him, and he approved 
her taste, said she was more familiar with his likes 
and dislikes than he was himself. 


“Well, why shouldn’t I be familiar with what 
agrees with you?” she answered him lightly. 
“Don’t I worry enough about you? Long hours, 
hard work, little rest! Believe me, one of these 
days I’ll be the one to put my foot down.” 

“Shh, not so loud,” he laughed. “These clerks 
will think you’re my wife.” 

“Maybe you’re lucky I’m not your wife,” she re- 
turned. “The idea of starting at eight o’clock on 
Mondays! It was hard enough when you opened 
your office at nine.” 

“Can I help it there are so many sick beings?” 
His whimsical air fell flat. “Cheer up, we’ll be 
through by seven.” 

“If we’re lucky.” She passed a catsup bottle. 
“Paul, I don’t like it. You’re slowly killing your- 
self.” 


He winked. “And you with me?” 
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“Oh, be serious,” she said. “You had to run out 
to get a bite to eat. That isn’t right. You’ve got 
to consider yourself once in a while.” 

“T’ll do that, beginning tomorrow,” he said. 

“You’re always telling me that.” She sugared 
his coffee while he buttered a sandwich. “Always 
tomorrow, and tomorrow never comes. How long 
do you think you can continue the pace?” 

He put his food aside for a moment, scanned her 
mien. “Bless your heart, my dear,” he said serious- 
ly. “I guess you’re the only one who really does 
worry about me. But, don’t. I’m not so foolish 
as to go down with work. There’ll be time for rest- 
ing. I’ll relax when it’s necessary.” 

She liked the way he said that, without pretense 
or facetiousness. She patted his arm, watched him 
resume his meal. “I thought about you yesterday, 
Paul, when I was in church. I had the funniest 
feeling that something happened. I meant to tele- 
phone you at noon, ask if everything was all right, 
but Joan thought that would be silly; hence I 
didn’t call. Were you home all day?” 

Baxter’s cheeks colored. “Yes, I was in all day,” 
he answered, his head down. “Went to mass at ten, 
met a lady friend, invited her to visit, and she had 
dinner with us. She left around three o’clock, and 
then we were home alone. I even went to bed early, 
around eight, I guess.” 

“Your visitor, was she someone I ever met?” 
Martha asked. 

“No, I don’t think you ever met her,” said the 
doctor. “You may have heard of her, though. She 
rates top honors at the Shalimar. Works for my 
cousin, Florence.” 

“Oh!” The nurse caught her breath. The knowl- 
edge that Baxter entertained the popular dancer at 
his home revived the feeling she experienced the 
day before. She suddenly grew afraid of a cloud 
shadowing her hopes. 


Returning to the office they saw not only the 
many who still waited their turn to have their ills 
diagnosed or to have a specific treatment started 
or continued, but they also saw Flo Wilmar. The 
svelte, jewel-bedecked night club proprietor arrived 
during their absence and planted herself next to the 
doctor’s private office, much to the resentment of his 
patients who were there first and who were already 
waiting a long time. Baxter, naturally, favored her 
with immediate attention. Only a matter of serious 
importance could have.exposed her to broad day- 
light; a second guess was unnecessary. 

“Well, my dear, what’s on your mind?” he asked 
when they were alone in his sanctum and after she 
had closed the door to the adjoining room. “What 
stirred you out of bed at this workingman’s hour?” 
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“Bed?” she exclaimed. “Paul, I haven’t slept in 
forty-eight hours. My business is going to hell!” 

“Here, here, don’t forget you’re a lady.” He 
chuckled. 

“I wish I could forget it,” she said. “Then I’d 
give somebody a real piece of my mind.” 

“Who?” he inquired. 

“What’s the matter, don’t you read the papers?” 
she answered. “Irene quit. Tore up her contract 
right before my nose, said she was all washed up 
with her career. Did it Saturday night. The gang 
at the club saw her do it—and yesterday they had 
it in the papers.” 

“IT wouldn’t know about that,” said Baxter. “I 
rarely read the amusement section. Why did she 
quit?” 

Flo crossed her shapely legs, leaned back in her 
chair, studied the doctor’s sober expression. “Why 
do you suppose she quit?” The words were sharp 
but without anger. “Why do intelligent women get 
fool notions?” 

Baxter frowned. “I see,” he muttered. “You 
think I’m the man in the case.” 

“Tt couldn’t be anybody else,” answered Flo. 
“You know she’s crazy about you—and, as near as 
I can reason it out, she must have an idea you’re 
set against anybody who’s in the show racket. She 
wants to cut loose, prove she’s a real lady.” 

“T never imagined she wasn’t one,” said Baxter, 
dully. “I think she’s carrying the whole affair too 
far. What did you say to her?” 

“Say?” Flo shrugged her shoulders. “What can 
anybody say to a woman who’s got her eyes on a 
certain man? She won’t listen.” 

“So what am I supposed to do?” Baxter feigned 
a smile. “Shall I tell her I’ll marry her if she’ll 
only return to her job and enable my dear cousin to 
save the Shalimar from a receiver’s hands?” 

“It’s not so funny,” returned the club owner. 
“TI didn’t have enough customers last night to pay 
the overhead. She was my star; they flocked to 
see her. Where do you think I’m going to get an- 
other one like her in a hurry? I ought to sue her!” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said the doctor. “A law suit 
would really kill your business.” 

Flo nodded. “Yeah, that’s true,” she agreed. “I 
realize it as well as you do that all I should do is 
grin and bear it, do the best I can until I get some- 
body else in her place. I didn’t come here for 
sympathy, nor for advice. I came here to find out 
what you mean to do. She’s after you, and she isn’t 
fooling. And I want to know where I stand in the 
picture if you let her tag after you. I’ve always 
kept my mouth shut.” 

“T’ll beg you to keep it shut,” said Baxter. “The 
matter isn’t as serious as you imagine.” He paused. 
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“She was at my home yesterday. I’m sure I said 
enough to discourage her.” 

“She won’t be discouraged,” said Flo. “She 
phoned me last night, said she saw you, tod me 
what you said—and she’s still determined to learn 
what you’re hiding, why you won’t talk about your- 
self. Paul, I’m telling you that girl is carrying the 
torch like I’ve never seen anybody carry one, and 
it’s pitiful. She loves you, and she’s going to keep 
on loving you, and you’re going to have to do some- 
thing. The matter can’t just drag on. You'll either 
have to return her love and be as honest with her 
as you can be, or you'll have to put an end to it 
somehow. Personally, if my words have any 
weight, I’d say you ought to give the girl her 
chance, and give yourself a bigger one. You’ve been 
a lone wolf long enough. She’s a beautiful thing, 
as decent as a woman can be, and you could find in 
her what you’ve been looking for these past eighteen 
years and never found. A man can gain a lot from 
a woman’s love.” 


He folded his arms across his chest, sat in ap- 
parent contemplation as he spoke his thoughts care- 
fully. “Some men can obtain a lot of good from a 
woman’s love,” he said. “Others obtain a variety 
of misery. I’m one of the others. Every woman 
who in some fashion entered my life has also in 
some fashion contributed misery to it. That in- 
cludes my daughter.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Flo. 

“The kid’s gone wrong,” Baxter said bluntly. 

“The crazy fool!” Flo exclaimed bitterly. “I 
thought she had more brains than that.” 

“So did I,” said the doctor. “I was mistaken. I 
blame myself. Evidently I didn’t do a good job 
of bringing her up.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated the woman. “A man 
can’t be responsible for every act of his children. 
Who’s the fellow?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Baxter. “She won’t tell 
me anything about him. I’m compelled to wait 
until she talks.” 

Flo muttered a mild cuss word under her breath, 
laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. “It’s always 
tough sledding for you, isn’t it?” she said. “Never 
a step but that something doesn’t arise and hurt 
the old sores.” 

Baxter nodded. “Yes, always something,” he 
said. “Every old sin returns to the sinner.” He 
released a heavy sigh. “And the sinner hasn’t 
much right to complain.” 

Flo saw a sad smile creep into his face, checked 
a willing tear. “The sinner deserves better than 
he has been getting,” she said pensively. “I’m sor- 
ry, Paul.” 
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“No use crying,” he muttered. “Mine is just one 
of those lives that started off wrong, and is still 
rolling on a bad wheel. Maybe some day it will 
change, but I’m not depending on that to happen.” 

“Maybe that change would happen if you’d de- 
cide to be radical, different,” said Flo, forwardly. 
“Take a chance, let somebody share your life, gam- 
ble on happiness. If so many women brought you 
misery, isn’t it possible another could bring you the 
opposite? There is something to love, Paul, some- 
thing that can raise people above themselves. Oh 
I know a lot of it ends in failure, and your own 
experience might strangle optimism, but, it’s still 
a fact, the right person and the right love will pro- 
duce happiness and contentment.” 

“No use, Flo,” said Baxter. “I haven’t what it 
takes to make a woman happy, and a woman can’t 
have anything for me but the fear of many yester- 
days. Anyway, I’m too old for the whole business. 
I’m used to the life I’m leading; I’ve got a job that 
keeps me very busy; and that’s enough.” 

“You’re more than I can understand.” The 
woman sighed. “Sometimes I wonder if you aren’t 
confused with yourself. Sinner, saint, hermit— 
darn! How can anybody figure you out?” 


“Don’t try,” he answered. “And it won’t help 
Irene to try. I won’t let her carry her affection too 
far. I’ll put an end to her lopsided romance, if I 
can call it that. I may hurt her a little, hurt her 
feelings, but, at least, I won’t break her heart, as 
I could break it.” 

“You’ve always liked her, haven’t you, Paul?” Flo 
entertained a wishful idea. “I remember you once 
said you admired her charm.” 


“So I did,” admitted the doctor. “But, Flo, I al- 
ways stop at admiration. I don’t go beyond it, and 
I don’t believe I’d dare. You can be sure that 
somehow or other I’ll end this peculiar affair be- 
tween Irene and myself. Furthermore, I don’t think 
I’ll leave her with reason to bother you again, to 
annoy you with questions about me. Yes, I’ll end 
the whole business.” 


Not until nearly seven o’clock that evening did he 
manage to finish his work at the office. He had lost 
count of the patients he treated since early morn- 
ing; they were so many. Mild cases, serious cases, 
so much suffering that he wondered who they were 
who were blessed with health. Out of the number 
who called, he sent several to hospitals, some only 
for a rest, the others for a stay which in most in- 
stances would climax with a surgical operation. 
Considerable work awaited his scalpel, and he won- 
dered again if he would ever reach the end where 
he could take an extended rest himself. At the rate 
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he was toiling, a vacation of respectable length was 
certainly years in the future. 

Martha, all tuckered out, entered his inner office 
to spend a few minutes with him before departing. 
She sat herself lazily in a chair beside his desk, 
stared at him with eyes that said: “What a day! 
What a day!” He caught the meaning of her ex- 
pression, smiled. He could be blind when occasion 
demanded it, but even blindness could note how she 
sacrificed herself. And tonight, somehow she was 
very good to look at. Just to see her near him in- 
spired a restful feeling. She was not a beautiful 
woman, not as men reckoned beauty, but she had a 
prettiness distinctly her own, a prettiness uncom- 
mon among women of Slav ancestry. Martha was 
Polish, and she had the characteristics that in some 
ways distinguished her race. Broad forehead, fair 
complexion, full but not sensuous lips, nose a bit 
stubby at the point, rounded chin, cheekbones a 
trifle prominent, eyes with a warm brown color, 
soft, chestnut hair—all these distinguished her with 
a prettiness as much her own as her substantial 
character. 

“T won’t be needing you at the hospital tomor- 
row.” he said. “Take the morning off, and come 
to the office at two. The extra hours of rest will re- 
fresh you.” 

“No, I’ll be all right by morning,” she said. “I'll 
be at the hospital before you get there. You'll be 
needing me when you operate—and, anyway, I 
couldn’t be sitting at home when you’re working.” 

His smile broadened. “I don’t know what I’ll do 
for a nurse if you ever get married.” 

“T’ve often wondered about that myself.” She 
said it seriously. “I’m sure you’d miss me.” 

He sobered. “Wise woman,” he said. “I guess 
you can read my mind whenever you want to read 
ad 

“Yes. I wish I could read it,” she returned. 
“There is nobody who can read your mind, Paul. 
You’re only kidding when you talk like that.” She 
paused. “Someday you'll stop kidding everybody, 
and then I’ll see what you have where your heart 
ought to be. There’s something there that shouldn’t 
be. I don’t know why I work so hard for you, un- 
less it is because I’m hoping to see you someday 
with your guard down, enjoying life as normally as 
others enjoy it.” 

Deep red colored his cheeks as he nervously light- 
ed a cigarette. “You are seeing through me,” he 
said gravely. ‘‘May I beg that you don’t try to see 
too far? You work hard for me, and sometimes 
it amazes me that you undertake so much for one 
person. I can reason why, but I don’t like the an- 
swer I get, and so I say nothing. But, believe this, 
I never kid anybody, at least not consciously; and 
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you’re one person I wouldn’t try to fool even if I 
could. You wonder what I have where my heart 
ought to be? Would you suppose I’m a robot? No, 
I have a heart. I couldn’t be doing this work if I 
didn’t have one. Only it so happens I don’t dare 
speak all my thoughts, tell of things that wouldn’t 
be pleasant telling—and you, and others, interpret 
this to fancies of your own imagination, and you 
reach wrong conclusions. Please, put your mind at 
ease and respect my wish that our relationship re- 
main as free from the personal note as it has been. 
My life is my own, and yours 1s your own; let’s 
not probe beneath each other’s surface.” 

She rose from her chair, threw her coat over her 
arm, moved slowly toward the door. “You are over- 
looking one fact,” she said. “When two people have 
been together, side by side, almost daily for eight 
years, their imaginations are separated from their 
feelings, and their conclusions are the result of 
what they really know. You beg that I don’t try 
to see through you; you hope I don’t probe be- 
neath your surface? You don’t realize how we 
have become a part of each other. What can we 
hide when every day betrays us, betrays the worst 
and the best in us? We can’t escape ourselves, Paul 
—not unless we deliberately quit each other, and 
that, I’m sure, neither of us would care to do. I’m 
happy working for you and with you, and I like 
to believe you find me necessary—” 

“T hope we’re together many more years,” he 
interrupted. “But I also hope we leave unsaid the 
many thoughts we have left unsaid until now.” He 
smiled again, pushed himself closer to the desk 
while she opened the door. “Good night, my dear, 
and God keep you safe until tomorrow. We have 
another hard day ahead.” 

“Good night, Paul,” she answered. “I’ll think of 
you in my prayers.” 


Shortly after Martha departed, he took from his 
desk drawer a sheet of paper and an envelope, filled 
his empty fountain pen with ink, and pondered up- 
on the letter he weant to write. It was an un- 
pleasant task, but he had told Flo Wilmar he would 
put an end to Irene’s singular persistence; and it 
seemed to him the best way to do it would be in 
writing. He reviewed the matter once more, de- 
cided that if Irene was really an intelligent woman 
a letter such as he contemplated would dissuade 
her from a further interest in him and compel her 
to spare him the fear of another visit and its at- 
tendant embarrassment. He stared a while at the 
blank sheet of paper, finally applied the pen to it. 

“Dear Miss Dumont,” he wrote. “After mulling 
over our conversation as of yesterday, I am per- 
suaded to take this means to ask you that our 
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friendship be abruptly ended, or that you resolve to 
quit thinking of me as a prospective lover. The 
matter, so far as it has gone, has put me in a ludi- 
crous light and, certainly, has not altered anything 
to your taste. 

“T must declare I am totally uninterested in being 
loved or loving, have not the remotest intention of 
wanting a wife, and, by that same token, have 
neither the desire nor the inclination to imagine for 
myself a mistress. I say this bluntly so that you 
will understand it is my most earnest wish this 
peculiar affair between us cease immediately, and 
that you will direct your attentions to men who can 
or will return them. A woman of your charm and 
attainments must have innumerable male friends; 
hence out of many there must be one who can meet 
what you expect in the matter of loving and being 
loved. You are wasting your time on me, and, as- 
suredly, to continue doing so would only bring you 
drab unhappiness. 

“T would prefer that our friendship cease as of 
this letter, that you attempt no effort to communi- 
cate with me in one way or another, that you omit 
for yourself the unpleasantness spoken words can 
cause. I wish for you the best of all that life can 
offer—yet I must demand you leave me out of your 
picture, for I have no intention whatever of ‘recon- 
sidering my remarks or altering my position to fit 
with your plans. In short, I wish to be left alone, 
and I say that most emphatically. 

Your very truly, 
Paul Baxter.” 
He mailed the letter on his way home. 


(To be continued) 


Defying Tauquitz 
(Continued from page 292) 


man of the tribe and the old people gave him the 
name of the Rescuer, for his indominable endurance 
and keen sense to stride into the mountains and find 
those lost upon scarred peaks. Two years later he 
was endowed wth the mystical power of the tribe to 
protect him from the wiles and snares of Tauquitz, 
the Evil One. For only through a greater physical 
and spiritual strength can one hope to defy the 
spirit that haunts the mighty fortress that is Tau- 
quitz Peak in the San Jacintos.... 

For Tauquitz was once a Soboba brave and as 
fine a specimen of manhood as ever came of any 
tribe. But he was peculiar in his habits, loving to 
roam the mountains alone and pass long periods in 
solitude. His fellow tribesmen permitted them- 
selves to believe that he was possesesd of an evil 
spirit. Tauquitz accordingly was forbidden the 
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society of his people and was banished from the 
village. 

He had fallen in love, however, with one of the 
Soboba girls, and this fact made him take his unjust 
fate sorely. He schemed how he might possess him- 
self of the girl without whom life seemed not worth 
the having. 

Accordingly, one night while the Sobobas were 
holding a fiesta, he stole into the village and hid in 
the shadows until the longed-for opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

In the course of the celebration the girl passed 
near him unaccompanied. Straightway he caught 
her up and made off with her for his wild home in 
the mountains. 

The act was seen and a hot pursuit took place. 
Tauquitz, greatly handicapped by his burden, saw 
that he could not outdistance his pursuers. Ac- 
cording to the belief of the Sobobas, the lover or 
husband who retains the heart of her who is taken 
from him in this life will possess her in the here- 
after. Tauquitz therefore, driven to desperation, 
killed the girl, removed her heart and continued his 
flight. 

When his pursuers came up with the dead body 
and realized the significance of Taquitz’s act, their 
rage knew no bounds and they determined to have 
his life. 

They overtook him high in the mountains in 
Strawberry Valley, where Idyliwild is now situated, 
and Tauquitz was quickly made captive and killed. 

To celebrate the exploit they made a great pyre 
of logs and danced about the fire while the body of 
Tauquitz was consumed. 

But suddenly in the midst of their pow-wow, they 
saw the spirit of the youth arise out of the flames 
and float up through the air and station itself on a 
pinnacle of rock. Then there was a mighty sound, 
like thunder, and the earth shook so violently that 
the Indians were thrown to the ground. As soon as 
they were able they fied from the spot in great fear 
and told their people what had happened. 

Great was the consternation among the Sobobas, 
for they realized that they had incurred the wrath 
of a mighty spirit. From that day to this the 
spirit of Tauquitz has dwelt in or near the rocky 
peak which forms the southern summit of the San 
Jacinto Mountains. Awe-inspired, the Indians still 
speak of the Evil One. Every now and then an 
ominous rumbling proceeds from the region. Oft- 
times this is followed by an earth tremor, causing 
death and destruction. .. 

These are the ways by which Tauquitz seeks ven- 
geance for having been deprived of the happiness 
of mortal love. 
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a ogether 


Arthur Stanley Riggs 


SUN-DRIED, somnolent little town tucked 

away among wheatfields in an off-the-earth 
corner of a sleepy land of tomorrow is about the 
last place in the world where one wou'd expect to 
find a maid sleeping with her mistress. Only by 
sheer accident or good luck does one hit upon such 
an astonishing thing. I found it by accident when, 
on a motor trip of several thousand miles through 
Spain, my car needed minor repairs on reaching 
the little town of Santiponce. While the mechanics 
were doing weird things to the motor, I did another 
weird thing, and invaded the modest village church, 
camera in hand. 

There was nothing of any decorative or architec- 
tural importance about the church, and I wandered 
aimlessly about wondering how long it would be 
before I could escape the terrific heat and stifling 
dust. Outside in the meadows burros and small 
horses were patiently treading out the grain in the 
fashion of a thousand years ago, and the air was 
full of chaff and grit as the threshers tossed the 
straw high in air and let it blow whither it would. 
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Plenty of the chaff blew into the church. A broad 
beam of sunshine made the motes dance and 
eventually drew my attention to a dark niche in a 
corner. 

There they lay, forever asleep and out of all pain. 
Idly I began to read. As my eyes followed the 
archaic lettering, my pulse leaped, for here was 
something I knew about vaguely as one of the closed 
and all but forgotten chapters in the gory record 
of that redoubtable madman, King Pedro the Cruel 
of Castile. I consulted the pages of my guidebook, 
but they gave little more than the bald facts stated 
in the carven letters on the tomb. Climbing back 
into the repaired motor, I noted my photographs 
and set the picture aside for research when we 
reached Madrid. Meantime, one could dream... 

Back in the year of grace 1367, when Pedro I, 
“El Cruel,” was lord of all the Spains in theory, he 
found himself, as always, hard pressed for money. 
His reputation for grim jokes ending in the death 
of the victim as frequently as in any other way, 
made him feared and hated by every money-lender. 
Not even his closest 
friends could be sure 
of his royal humor. 
So he found it in- 
creasingly difficult to 
finance his various 
enterprises and obli- 
gations. 


Some time before 
this Dona Urraca 
Osorio de Lara, 
daughter of one of 
the oldest and noblest 
families in Castile, 
had been married to 
the great and even 
more blue blooded 
Don Juan Alonso 
Perez de Guzman, 
“Most Illustrious 
Lord of Sanlucar” 
and generally known 
even yet as “Guzman 
the Good.” Dona Ur- 
raca not only brought 
her lord a noble dow- 
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ry, but she possessed treasures that made the 
greedy King’s avaricious mouth water. The times 
were troublous; many of the nobles were openly 
disaffected, others dared not frequent the court if 
they wished to go on wearing their heads securely, 
and it was an easy matter for the king’s sycophants 
to trump up political charges against the austere 
and virtuous lady of the Lord of Sanlucar. 

Somewhere in the vast recesses of the royal 
archives the records of that trial and its ghastly 
outcome are buried, but only by a miracle could any- 
one locate them. All that we know with any degree 
of certainty is that by hook or crook, probably 
through perjured witnesses, who were a common- 
place of the time, Dofia Urraca was condemned to 
death by fire. Up to this point the different stories 
of the affair coincide. Then they divide. One ver- 
sion is that Dofia Urraca was really guilty of treas- 
onable activities, and died rather than divulge the 
male conspirators and thus turn them over to a king 
who knew no mercy. The other, and quite as 
probable, story runs to the effect that the lady was 
so rich that a confiscation of her treasures would 
relieve the king of his difficulties for quite some 
time. It is not at all improbable that Peter would 
burn alive the wife of one of the greatest nobles in 
Spanish history for the sake of her jewels. He 
was merely either a little ahead or considerably be- 
hind his times. 

In any event, the result was the same. Dofa 
Urraca went to the stake in the broad Alameda of 
Sevilla, with the morbid and degenerate making a 
blood-eager mob to watch her writhe in the flames. 
Plenty of women have been burned to death in all 
European countries; there is nothing unusual about 
that. But the crowd on this sunny day of 1367 was 
more than usually avid, for two figures were 
chained to the great post about which the execu- 
tioners piled the faggots and kindling. No Spaniard 
expected a woman of Dojfia Urraca’s blood and posi- 
tion to be anything but heroic. As a matter of 
course she would defy the king and burn rather 
than betray faith or do anything she considered 
dishonorable. 

But the king was crafty. He knew peasant honor 
was as firm in most things as noble honor. Some- 
where in the proceedings his grim hand reached 
out and snatched up heroic Leonor Davalos, Dofia 
Urraca’s loyal maid. What the inquisitors or judges 
or third-degree experts said and did to her, we can 
only imagine. We merely know that she was offered 
her life if she would betray her mistress’s secret 
and teli where the treasure, thus far hidden from 
the greedy king, was concealed. 

The curtain of mystery and time refuses to go 
up. All that is left of the tragic story is the stiff 


and amateurish recumbent double statue on the dim 
tomb in a country church. 

And today, if one discards the railroad and wan- 
ders afoot or by motor in southern Spain, he may 
go reverently into that grey little old parish church 
of Santiponce and read, as I did, the words that 
burn, and see, crouched at the feet of her beloved 
mistress, dauntless Leonor Davalos, sleeping forever 
in the peace of immortality with the great lady who 
was her world. 


A Letter from a Seminarian 


Dear Folks at Home, 


It won’t be long now till I’ll be running up the front 
door steps—home for the Christmas vacation! I'll have 
to admit that as the time draws nearer for our de- 
parture, the days seem to drag along. It all goes to 
show that, after all, those home ties are still there— 
and it’s good they are. Much as I like the Seminary, 
I haven’t lost my love of home. I’m beginning to 
realize, Mom and Dad, that somehow I love my parents, 
brothers, and little sister, more and in a higher way 
than three months ago. As a proof of that, I pray 
more for you than I ever did before. 

Believe it or not, some of the boys have got the time 
till Christmas figured out, not just in days or hours, 
but down to split seconds. However, I’m not that statis- 
tically minded. 

And in the meantime, I’m hard at my studies. Whew! 
what a week. I can’t figure it out. I’ve hit a snag 
somewhere, because nothing seems to register as it 
should, judging from the frigid notes I’ve gotten lately. 
It’s times such as this that a fellow needs a friend to 
talk to and to get some encouragement. These study 
difficulties brought on some other difficulties which I 
can’t talk about here. Maybe you wouldn’t understand. 
Anyway this week had its “low” spot. I say “had” 
because it’s over now. A wiser and older head helped 
me out—the priest I’ve chosen as my spiritual director. 
I never was a “whiz” at studies, so I have to keep 
plugging along. But I don’t mind too much having my 
nose to the grindstone. Something is bound to be 
sharpened, if not my wit, then some point of my mind. 

Of course, we do have a “let-up” once in a while— 
like Thanksgiving Day, December 8 and so on. On 
these days there’s usually some sort of enjoyable enter- 
tainment—a play produced by the Seminarians or Stu- 
dents, a movie, or musical interludes. And do we have 
music here! You should have heard the high class con- 
cert given by the Abbey Symphony Orchestra on Decem- 
ber 8. Priests, brothers, sems, and students, all play 
together. I used to wonder why I had to take music 
lessons. But after seeing even the toughest and rough- 
est boys here playing a violin, cello, piano, or trumpet, 
I’m thinking that after all it isn’t so “sissy” to play an 
instrument. Yes, I guess you better send my violin 
up to me. 

We’ve got a big band, too, with over 60 members, a 
mixed choir—philharmonic or something. I just asked 
a learned Senior about that and he said to change the 
word to “polyphonic.” He calmly remarks, “you see 
that’s from the Greek, meaning “many sounds.” He 
Said that with an air of authority and superiority. 
Somehow he doesn’t strike me as one who would know 
Greek. 

These are common ordinary happenings to a semi- 
narian which I hope interest ten of letter, 
expect me in person on the 23rd. Until then— 

Your loving son, 
Tom 
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FOLLOWING THE LITURGICAL 
YEAR 


By Burton Confrey 


R. BURTON CONFREY has 

given us one more help towards 
a worth-while thought for every day. 
Until we get away from the idea 
that the practice of our faith is re- 
served to Sundays, we are not going 
to have real Catholic life according 
to the ideal of Jesus Christ. Follow- 
ing the Liturgical year has a striking 
thought for every day of the year. 
Anyone who will faithfully use the 
book for three hundred and sixty- 
five days will not only find himself 
interested in the things of God, but 
he will have reviewed several choice 
practices of our Good Mother and 
will have learned many interesting 
Catholic facts and will have made 
his own expressions and saying of 
outstanding writings of antiquity 
and modern times. 


NO OTHER MAN 
By Alfred Noyes 
N No Other Man Alfred Noyes 


has stripped the picture of man’s” 


life of all its ugliness and errors, its 
futile mechanisms, and its stupid 
philosophies, and lain bare the true 
values of Christian Life. The plot 
is simple and powerful. The simul- 
taneous use of a “secret weapon” by 
all the states of Europe, almost com- 
pletely exterminates the human 
population. Mark Adams, a young 
English doctor, finds himself alone 
on this planet. Through tortured 
nights and days he stumbles on, 
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gradually coming to a full realiza- 
tion of the catastrophe which has 


taken place. Then suddenly, a ray 
of light, the vestige of another sur- 
vivor, a mad search and ultimate 
success. He finds her. 

Out of the gloom of one night rises 
the specter of the last evil force left 
on earth, to envelope these two lives 
for a horrible moment—then lose 
them and fall to oblivion. The con- 
clusion is a magnificent hymn to the 
warmth and beauty of the great, lit- 
tle saint of Assisi, at whose place of 
death, Mark Adams and Evelyn 
Hamilton find what the world had 
needed most—love and peace. 

Alfred Noyes has used his plot 
well as an exciting instrument 
through which to reveal the practical 
conclusion of the philosophy of force. 
In this book is the valiant and un- 
answerable indictment of a philoso- 
phy which has placed such people as 
Hitler and Stalin in the seats of 
power; to the philosophy of pseudo- 
liberty which has spewed its filth 
through all the channels of art, lit- 
erature, and education; to the philos- 
ophy of selfishness which has turned 
every man into his brother’s implac- 
able enemy—in business, in domestic 
relations and in social life. 

Through Noyes’s entire uncompro- 
mising exposure of the exile which 
clatter through men’s lives today, 
there arise before the reader’s mind 
pictures of the only things that real- 
ly matter: our pure loves, the un- 
ending, surprising beauty of nature, 
the arts—untouched by unbalanced, 
fanatical ideologies—and possessing 
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the immortal beauty which derives 
from spiritual inspiration. 


EMBER LANE 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
HE LATEST story of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s is quite the most 
fascinating and gripping that she 
has given us. It follows the lines of 
an old legend that belongs to the 
Sussex of one hundred years past. 

Lucinda Light, lovely young stu- 
dent of ancient English lore, has un- 
covered the old story and followed 
its apparent re-enactment among the 
group of people who formed her 
friends and neighbors. They are a 
strange and varied group. There is 
Jess Marlott and her husband Greg 
who are struggling for existence on 
their poor little poultry farm. Ad- 
versity has dogged their every effort 
but comfort and solace has remained 
in their understanding and compan- 
ionship. 

Greg now delivers produce at the 
homes of the villagers and meets 
Brenda Light, a new revelation in 
womanly charm, especially when 
compared with his own plain, sick 
wife. Brenda has a life story of her 
own, which is none too flattering and 
which stands between her and her 
only child, Lucinda. There is also 
the rural home of the Cobsales, 
where bitterness and discord has 
soured the family relations, and 
mother, brothers, and sisters are di- 
vided into two camps. The black 
and threatening shadow of jealous 
anger is barely averted by the 
dreamy Lucinda. Living in the past, 
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she alone is able to see the danger- 
ous trend of the present and save 
the Cobsales. 

But there is no one to save the 
Marlotts, no one to save the gypsy 
maid and her evil mother, tragedy 
has its sway. Still this tale is not 
wholly dark; there are bright and 
joyous threads which cast sunshine 
over the English countryside. Quaint 
and fanciful, Ember Lane will hold 
you with its beauty and, above all, 
with its mystery. 


MADAME DORTHEA 
By Sigrid Undset 
1 THIS the latest mark of her 
literary genius, Sigrid Undset has 
mirrored a bit of middle class, fif- 
teenth century Norwegian life. The 
scenes and the customs are of the 
past, but the plans, the hopes and 
the ambitions, the sordidness and the 
sorows are of the present, of every 
age, for the basic qualities of hu- 
manity do not change. 

Dorthea Thestrup is a comely 
matron of forty, devoted to her hus- 
band Jérgen, the manager of the 
local glassworks, and their fine 
family of seven. Dorthea is happy, 
she has love and security. She has 
the prudence and wisdom to meet 
the litle grievances and complexities 
of daily routine. Then comes a sud- 
den change. Her two older boys 
leave home unexpectedly with their 
irresponsible tutor. The father goes 
in search of them. The boys are 
soon found, safe at their grandmoth- 
er’s home, but Jérgen never returns. 

Madame Dorthea must rearrange 
her life. Without sufficient means, 
she must provide for her children 
and arrange for the education of the 
older ones. She has not remained 
close to her oft-married mother or 
her step-brothers. Though she ap- 
preciates the assistance of the Sheriff 
of Lunde, her step-father, she will 
not permit him to take her little 
Elisabeth into his home. Her trust 
is in God, He will show her the way. 

The development of Dorthea’s 
spiritual thought is shown in her 
discussions with the Papist neighbor 
Scharlach, and in her attitude to the 
gypsy sorceress Sybilla. 

Major Cold’s forlorn and morally 
dissolute existence arouses her com- 
passion and brings her charity to 
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his mistress. She retains, however, 
a stern guard over her words and 
manner that she may be spared the 
humiliations of his advances. 

It is only in the closing pages of 
the story that Dorthea emerges as a 
real personality, an understanding 
mother, a loyal daughter and friend. 

Sigrid Undset, now a guest in 
America, will meet a hearty welcome 
in the many lectures she is scheduled 
to deliver this fall and winter. Let 
us hope that she may also find time 
to tell us more of the story of Dor- 
thea Thestrup and her family. 


ROMAN FOUNTAIN 
By Hugh Walpole 
VV HEN Pius XI died, Hugh Wal- 
pole was invited by the Hearst 

newspapers to attend the funeral 
and write his observations in a 
series of articles, for the American 
reading public. 

The story of the funeral cere- 
monies is brief and disappointing, 
though for the simple, aged Pontiff 


he expresses real affection. “I was 
aware of ‘him,” he says to the 
Astronomer of Castel Gandolfo, 


“read of him, followed what he did, 
as never with any other Pope.” His 
tributes to Pius XII are sincere and 
fine: “Now as I looked at him, 
standing so close to me, his beautiful 
fingers pressed together, his large 
brilliant eyes lost in vision, his pow- 
erful lips moving in prayer, I forgot 
anything I had ever heard. It was 
as though he turned to me and with 
one quick gesture threw off from me 
all my burden of evil.” 

The major portion of the book is 
given to his search for the fountain 
that had brought him such pleasure 
on his first trip to Rome, as a youth, 
and to the thoughts and memories 
renewed during his stay. Of Marion 
Crawford and his Roman stories he 
writes at length. But to his four 
great Roman loves he reverts in al- 
most every chapter. First there is 
Michel Angelo the immortal sculp- 
tor, whom he describes in a long 
quotation and whose work he de- 
fends in glowing terms. There is 
Keats the poet, whose home and 
grave he visited in company with 
Alfred Noyes, and to which he again 
returned alone to share in the peace 
left by the gentle muse. 
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And finally there was “Pius XI, 
the mountain climber, and Pacelli 
the friend of God and of man.” For 
these four loves and his splendid de- 
scriptions, for his frank search for 
truth, we are ready to forgive Hugh 
Walpole for the unpleasant passages, 
the unkind comments that might so 
well have been omitted from this 
really sparkling account. 


HARVESTING IN HUNGARY 


MOTHER Mary of Saint Mar- 
guerite was a religious of the 
Society of Mary Reparatrix, who 
lived from 1867 to 1932. Though of 
French birth she spent her life for 
the most part in Hungary and was 
familiarly and lovingly known to the 
Hungarians as “Margit Anya.” Al- 
ways of delicate health she never 
considered any other life work than 
that of a religious, and time and 
again she was restored to health 
when death seemed imminent. “She 
was one of those souls,” to quote 
Father Ginhac, her confessor, “who 
are a tranquil reminder of the pres- 
ence of God, in which one recognizes 
the quiet peace resulting from the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit.” She 
began her apostolate for souls in the 
Guild of Perpetual Adoration which 
her order opened for lay people in 
Budapest. Her work was largely 
with the poor women and girls. 
Later she was placed in charge of 
the Retreatants Quarters of the con- 
vents and exercised her apostolate 
there for twenty-seven years. 
During the World War, when 
their Convert was turned into a Red 
Cross Hospital, Margit Anya took 
her place as head nurse, bringing 
the blessing of faith to many. The 
threats of the communistic element 
almost destroyed the little group of 
religious, and when poverty fell she 
turned to painting to aid the re- 
sources of her convent. But her work 
for souls went on and her bell was 
often sounded as the steady stream 
of her clients sought her advice, 
counsel and comfort. She was con- 
stantly at everyone’s beck and call. 
“I am always on the go. There are 
days when I cannot manage my own 
pious exercises. But I am confident, 
before my death, God will give me 
time to work at my own perfection.” 
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Stepping Stones to Sanctity by 
Rosalie Marie Levy is a collection of 
spiritual thoughts and sayings of 
Father Paul Conniff, S.J. Besides 
these extracts, all of which are ad- 
mirably selected for their unction 
for the soul, there is a new series of 
meditations and prayers for the Way 
of the Cross and a brief sketch of 
Father Conniff’s life. The book is 
bound in flexible leather, is small 
and convenient in size, and sells for 
one dollar. It may be obtained from 
the author at P. O. Box 158, Station 
O, New York City, N. Y. It makes 
a practical gift for Christmas, for 
religious and lay persons. 


Radio Replies of the Reverend Dr. 
Leslie Rumble, M.S.C., and the Rev- 
erend Charles M. Carty, comprise 
the second volume of interesting and 
instructive questions and answers as 
handled by these two veterans of 
convert work. The second volume 
contains 1422 questions and answers 
on Protestantism and Catholicism, 
and makes a suitable text for study 
clubs, Newman Clubs, classes in 
Apologetics, etc. The first volume 
had a circulation of 200,000 copies. 
copies. The questions in these vol- 
umes are so chosen that Catholic or 
Protestant, one enjoys sitting down 
and reading them as if they were a 
story book. Things we long wanted 
to know are clearly explained here. 
Order copies directly from “Rumble 
and Carty,” Radio Replies, St. Paul, 
Minn. Price $.50. Better bound 
copies for library use can be had for 
$1.50. 


Sister Mery Fortunata Viti by 
Gabriel Locher, 0.S.B., and trans- 
lated by Stephen Radtke, O.S.B., is 
the life of a Benedictine Lay Sister, 
who died in the odor of sanctity on 
November 20, 1922. The life first 
appeared in German. Sister For- 
tunata lived in Italy, and like many 
of God’s favorite souls, after years 
of faithful obedience and virtue, 
was cleansed in the fire of suffering. 
The life is brief, readable, and an in- 
spiration to all seeking sanctity in 
the religious life. Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration, 
Clyde, Missouri, Price $.30. 

The Beatitudes, by Rev. F. X. La- 
sance, is a compilation of prayers 
and spiritual maxims collected by 
the well known author of dozens of 
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prayer-books and spiritual works 
similar to this one. The miscel- 
lanneous prayers, hymns, and in- 
structions are grouped under the 
general headings of the eight beati- 
tudes; in the second part of the 
book are given examples from the 
lives of saints to illustrate the prac- 
tice of poverty, meekness, etc. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

Do You Remember the Dying? by 
The Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, 
O.S.B., Editor of Sponsa Regis. At 
each hour of the day and of the 
night from six to seven thousand 
deaths occur; that is, every year a 


sum total of nearly 60 million human’ 


beings are mowed down by death and 
called to give the final account of 
their life on earth. What vast op- 
portunities are ours to help count- 
less souls to be saved! 

The prayerful reading of the 
booklet Do You Remember the 
Dying? will incite in the souls of 








For Me 


I saw within the canyon’s brim 

A thousand beauties etched in stone 

Like Carven Words that spoke of 
Him 

Who for the love of me alone 

Worked this wonder on the earth, 

And wrought this beauty all for me. 

Am I a thing of so great worth 

That God from all eternity 

Made this moment for me... all for 
me? 


I saw before me glazed with gold 
Ten thousand leaves upon a tree, 
And not a leaf was there but told 
How God woos me with this beauty. 
Is then this tree which lures my eye 
A bait to lure my heart instead, 

And does God so love me...even I 
That He has lover-like spread 

A net of beauty overhead? 


I looked within my soul, and lo, 

A dizzying truth assails my mind: 

The world of sense that charms me 
so 

Is only there to help me find 

How God is love...and how for me 

He lives in Holy Trinity 

Within His temple ...even me. 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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priests, religious and the faithful 
laity a holy love for the Apostolate 
of the Dying. Furthermore, readers 
of this stirring appeal in behalf of 
the dying sinners the world over will 
learn the all-important lesson of pre- 
paring in the best possible way for 
their own death. This timely pamph- 
let should be welcomed by priests, 
religious and the laity. Single copy 
10 cents. The Bookstore, College- 
ville, Minn. 


Pamphlets 


Progressive Aids to Catholic Edu- 
cation is a magazine published only 
once a year. For the past four years 
its articles have annually been cen- 
tered about a certain theme. In 1937 
all articles dealt with the subject of 
reading. In 1938 they dealt with 
the Social Studies; 1939 with Eng- 
lish, and 1940 with Religion. This 
issue contains 64 pages of essays 
that will be all the name implies, 
“Aids to Cathclic Education.” “The 
magazine is prepared by and for 
those actively engaged in furthering 
Catholic Education among our 
Catholic Youth ...and is issued as a 
personal service to Teachers and 
Students in our Parochial School 
System.” Subscriptions should be 
sent to H. Earl Eakin, 40 Kings 
Parkway, Baldwin, New York. Price 
30¢ per copy, with discounts on bulk 
orders. 


October Book Shelf 


Following the Liturgical Year, by 
Burton Confrey. Published by the 
Magnificat Press. Price $2.00 

No Other Man, by Alfred Noyes. 
Published by Frederick Stokes. 
Price $2.50 ‘ 

Ember Lane, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Published by Harper. Price $2.50 


Madame Dorthea, by Sigrid Undset. 
Published by Knopf. Price $2.50 
Roman Fountain, by Hugh Walpole. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran. 
Price $2.50 

Harvesting in Hungary. Obtainable 
from Houses of Mary Reparatrix, 
in New York and Detroit. Price 
5 


The Story of St. Joseph, by Sister 
Eleanore, C.S.C., he Paulist 
Press, 5¢. 

A Brief Study of the Four Gospels, 
by Rev. Joseph Malloy, C.S.P. The 
Paulist Press. 10¢. 


All orders for Books reviewed in 
this column will be promptly taken 
care of by THE GRAIL, 341 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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A Timely Question Answered 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


O UNDERSTAND the “ex-cathedra” term 

well permit me to call attention to the three- 
fold manner in which a Pope can teach. First, he 
can teach in a private capacity as Pope Benedict 
XIV did in the 18th century, when he wrote a moral 
treatise to be used by schools and seminaries. This 
treatise made him a “standard theologian on the 
level with St. Alphonsus Ligouri, Cardinal De Lugo, 
and others. We are allowed to follow any standard 
theologian in matters of school-books whether the 
author of such a book was a Pope or a Saint or an 
ordinary Christian. 

Secondly from the days of St. Peter, who defined 
matters at the Council of Jerusalem. Popes have 
taught most authoritatively as Vicars of Jesus 
Christ. The world being Catholics, only bad Catho- 
lics seated on thrones of kings and emperors, at 
times, questioned the doctrine as taught by Popes 
on matters of Faith and Morals. History shows 
that the world was in such a condition relative to 
Religion that new means had not to be resorted to. 
Everybody knew that God Almighty does not asso- 
ciate Himself with error of any kind. Hence the 
world knew that as the religion of old, taught to 
us by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by Moses and the 
Prophets, had to be infallible, so also God’s Church 
in the New Law, had of necessity to be infallible in 
all matters of Faith and Morals. 

The rebellion against Christ’s Church in the six- 
teenth century, however, made it necessary, at 
times, only at times, that a more solemn method be 
used to define matters of Faith and Morals. This 
more solemn way is known to us as “ex-Cathedra.” 

It is a mistake to think that every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, could by his denial of a revealed truth force 
the Church to use this “solemn method” the “Ex- 
cathedra method.” We have a pretty instance that 
occurred in our own time. Pope Leo XIII using the 
revealed truths in Sacred Scripture relative to the 
essence of the Priesthood, decided as Vicar of 
Christ that the Anglican orders of the priesthood 
were null and void because, when England rebelled 
against the authority of Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the real presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament was denied even by English Church 
authorities. Before Pope Leo died sumeone asked 
him whether he spoke “ex Cathedra” when he de- 
fined the nullity of the Anglican orders. This an- 
swer was given by the Pope: “We have decided 
this matter for everybody and for all times to 
come.” With this reply the Pope desired to in- 


dicate that when a Pope speaks on matters of Faith 
or Morals, it is not necessary to resort to solemn 
ex-Cathedra methods just because some Tom, Dick, 
or Harry wants it in the solemn way. 

Take the teachings of the Church on the Assump- 
tion of the Immaculate Mother of God. We have 
no “ex-Cathedra” definition of any pope on this 
matter. Have we no infallible teaching concerning 
it? Must we have “ex-Cathedra” decisions in order 
to believe what the Church teaches us? The Vicars 
of Jesus Christ will not teach you anything that is 
not revealed, directly or indirectly. 

As to the doctrine of the Assumption of the Moth- 
er of God we have the historical evidences of the 
Church Fathers in the early centuries, we have even 
the evidence of an early Christian Emperor. More- 
over, it is based on Scripture, Christ being the God- 
man by the evidences contained in the Scriptures. 
Every school child knows that it must be respectful 
to its mother. No son or daughter, if deserving of 
the name’ of “son” and “daughter,” will allow the 
grave of his or her mother to be desecrated and the 
mother’s bones to be kicked around in this world. 
Do you really expect that the God-man Jesus Christ 
had not enough reverence for the bones of His 
Mother that He would have allowed her to rot in 
the grave, to have her bones kicked about by the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Mohammedans, 
with some prospect, at this hour, that a Hitler or 
Mussolini would give these sacred bones another 
kick? 

We are living in strange times. Since the six- 
teenth century the world rebelled against the in- 
fallibility of the Vicars of Jesus Christ. Now 
Popes are asked, even at times by Catholic people, 
to use the “ex-Cathedra method” before they feel 
themselves bound to obey and believe. As a rule, 
since the sixteenth century rebellion, the one who 
denies the Pope’s infallibility asserts his own. In 
Russia and in Germany you risk your life if you 
deny the infallibility of Moscow and Berlin. 

There are only a few ex-cathedra definitions by 
Popes. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Mother of God and the definition of the “In- 
fallibility” of the Vicars of Christ, are the two most 
prominent ex-Cathedra decisions by a Pope. Should 
it ever become necessary again to use this solemn 
method; should, for instance, there be danger that 
the dogma of the Assumption be denied at any time 
in the future, the ex-Cathedra method will be used. 

Yes, we are living in strange times. Everybody 
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“TELL THE TRUTH!” 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


HE presidential campaign of 1884 in the 

United States became quite bitter personally 
—as has been true of many of them. The rivalry 
between the two major candidates became more 
tense as the time approached for the election. The 
friends of each wanted to do everything possible to 
bring success for their favorite. Everything favor- 
able was brought out from the past history of these 
two men by their respective friends. Some turned 
their attention to the weak »oints in the record and 
life of the rival candidate. The more enthusiastic 
of these supporters resorted to bitter personal at- 
tacks against the candidates. 


A report was started and spread rapidly attack- 
ing the moral character of Grover Cleveland, one 
of the two major candidates for the campaign of 
1884. His friends and political supporters became 
greatly worried about the possible results from such 
stories. They knew what a quick public reaction 
arises among the American people from any sugges- 
tion of moral crookedness or weakness. They all 
wondered what should be done. Some suggested at 
once that something even worse should be started 
against the rival candidate. Some insisted that a 
picture of their favorite be presented to the public, 
revealing entirely opposite qualities from those sug- 
gested by the reports. 


They all were agreed that something would have 
to be done to try to counteract the deadly effect of 
these reports upon the popular vote of the election. 
They were not sure how it would affect Grover 
Cleveland himself, once he knew about the various 
reports. He would eventually know about them or 


at least feel the full effect of the results from them 
in the election. Since he would bear the brunt of 
it finally, they decided to let him know and find 
what he would suggest to do. 

“What can we do about it?” 
anxiously. 

His reply came quickly and pointedly—‘“Tell the 
truth!” 


Such a reply calls for telling only the truth about 
the other person. Such a reply requires that the 
individual life be such that the most searching 
quest for the truth will not be feared. 

The best and safest attitude toward any who 
might have a different thought, standard of life 
or religious faith, is an insistence of “Tell the 
truth!” If it is not unquestionably the truth, it is 
much safer to leave it unexpressed. “They say” 
or “I heard” might be interesting and apparently 
helpful, but “Tell the truth!” is much better. 


“Have you heard all the latest?” was asked of a 
Catholic in an insinuating tone of voice. 


“Tell the truth!” was his prompt reply. 
interested only in the truth.” 


they asked him 


“T’m 4 


A faithful Catholic—especially an active one— 
meets many trying situations, when aloofness, con- 
cealed attacks or open assaults appear in the atti- 
tude of his associates because of his Faith. Many’ 
suggestions will come at the time to his mind for 
possible retaliation or even for evident defense. 
Some of these may seem to be quite effective at the 
time, but the best policy is to assume the calm posi- | 
tive position of insisting always “Tell the truth!” 





claims he or she is infallible, but as to the Pope— 
never, never. Many, not even quite dry behind 
their ears, hold that not the Pope, but they are in- 
fallible. Look at the world, and see what the so- 
called Reformation in the sixteenth century made of 
it. One of the Pontiffs who ruled in Rome at the 
time of the Reformation made a statement saying: 
“This is the beginning of the end of all.” Occasion- 
ally, of course, we feel the necessity of establishing 
leagues of nations, to take the place of the League 
of Nations established by Christ. What strange 
times we live in! Suddenly we see the Lord kick- 
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ing the man-made leagues of nations into a fizzle 
and a frazzle. 

Why not obey the Pope when he teaches? He 
teaches only that which is revealed in the Sacred 
Scriptures. At any rate, the Popes are no bell-hops 
permitting one to simply push a button to see an 
ex-Cathedra decision come forth. Why not simply 
obey the Popes? Our world as we behold it now, 
would be a different world and the tears now flow- 
ing down the cheeks of countless millions of moth- 
ers and children would cease to flow. 
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